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A REVERSION OF FORM 

Old Jim, hunchback and petty inventor, 
aroused unprecedented interest in himself by 
dying. 

This concern was especially deep in Station 
Twenty-three of the Fire Department, which 
happened to be next door to old Jim's unpre- 
tentious abode. And while it was developing, 
two chimney-blazes and an embryonic and prom- 
ising conflagration were suppressed, the off 
horse was shod all around, and Casey bought a 
check suit, for the purpose of attending his sis- 
ter-in-law's funeral. 

People were not so much concerned about the 
deceased (except perhaps the undertaker, who 
found ^Hhe remains" combatting his most sedu- 
lous efforts at a "good job"), or about his es- 
tate, or his administrator, as about his sup- 
posed heir, Dickey. 

Now Dickey was very small and labored un- 
der an embarrassment of youth. Moreover, it 
was altogether problematical where his bread 
and butter were to conie ftrom, a^ the. most val- 
uable legacy his prr)lecta!» was XnoWn. to have 
left was a reputajbioh? 'for sp'otlesV honesty. 
And while the good'^repute of a parent»*^or spon- 
sor is preciou9 in a general sense, or as a kind 
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« A REVERSION OF FORM 

of keepsake, it does not constitute a comfort- 
ably feathered nest. 

Dickey's pedigree was doubtful. Yes, in the 
matter of lineage Dickey was weak. His fam- 
ily tree may have branched and leaved accord- 
ing to the habit of good, orthodox family trees, 
and there may have been none but regularly 
registered grafts. But as good as ten to one 
might have been found, about the fire-station, 
against this possibility. For the boy resembled 
"Old Jim" somewhat strongly, except in the mat- 
ter of back. 

The child's initial appearance, under his 
guardian's protection, in the Municipality of 
L was somewhat unique. 

"Old Jim" had been absent from his custom- 
ary haunts for about a week, entirely without 
explanation; and when he came back, he had 
with him the boy, who was then at the plastic 
age of four. Of course, he visited the fire-sta- 
tion the next morning. 

The men looked the boy over, and agreed that 
he was "a corker." But a certain innate del- 
icacy forbade their asking questions. So, 
finally, the showman pro tem. volunteered the 
highly specific ^information that the youngster 
was the scml qf a receiltly deceased cousin of 
his. /.•-•/'/* ^ \ /; ^ 

Aftgp.'^^iey had gone, lQ<)q^ney took his pipe 
out, of h1s*mouth, slowly and reflectively. Then 
he *said, •very moderately &nd without smiling. 
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A REVERSION OF FORM 3 

^^Resemblances must be strong in his family." 
And in saying this, he indicated a composite 
inference. 

This introductory visit was followed by sev- 
eral others, until the little chap became more 
or less familiar with the station and its inmates, 
both human and equine (not overlooking ^^Rags," 
the company cat). Great delight did he take 
in watching Casey and Williams and Morrison 
slide down the brass pole (to the violent inter- 
ruption of many peaceful pipes of strong to- 
bacco). And perhaps he found even more pleas- 
ure in feeding the great, gentle, lovable horses, 
and in being caressingly nozzled by them. 

The suspended harness, with shining steel 
snaps, the great gong, the row of narrow beds 
(each with its user's boots and trousers, nearby), 
the braided straw mats! In fact, all the many 
details, so wonderful and appealing to the re- 
ceptive heart of boyhood, filled him with happy 
surprise and joy. 

Gradually, he grew to know the men, and then 
to make odd, fascinating experiments in call- 
ing them by name; and these same names were 
so formidable and grand! And thus, little by 
little, he toddled and lisped his dear, tiny self 
into their bold hearts. 

Now that the petty inventor was dead, it was 
natural that the men should speculate on what 
was to become of Dickey ; for as Casey expressed 
it, "He won't be in condition ter scrap wid de 
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cold, cold woerld for some time yet.'* They 
talked the whole matter over, at interyals, for 
three days; far more leniently, tolerantly and 
broad-mindedly than people of "good society" 
and highly conventional training would have 
sanctioned. 

A report was current that several well-to-do 
men of the neighborhood would be glad to as- 
sume Dickey were it not for the anonymousness 
of his forebears. It did not seem to dawn upon 
them that the boy labored under the unpleasant 
obligation of life, regardless of his own voli- 
tion; and that, in accordance with their own 
beautiful and quite sufficient theories, he had to 
be kept living whether anybody liked it or not. 

They were very virtuous, complacently vir- 
tuous, these people. One of them even belonged 
to a Society for the Suppression of Vice. 

The ground had all been covered by noon of 
the third day of discussion, not once, but many 
times. Yet the members of Hose Twenty-three 
were as much at a loss as ever. The specious 
regrets of the very good men, who ever fortified 
themselves against defection, had been com- 
mented upon somewhat exhaustively. 

Suddenly, Morrison took his feet down from 
the rope in front of the door, nearly upsetting 
Morse and Williams in so doing, and standing 
at his full height, said, "I'll be damned if I 
don't take the boy, myself." 

Morrison was fond of joking, but he did not 
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usually joke about this sort of thing. So the 
men sat looking at him, not quite convinced 
whether to regard his remark as a choice bit of 
facetiousness, or to accept it seriously. Two 
of them put their pipes back in their mouths, 
a third resumed his book, while Casey fell to 
stroking the cat, assiduously. The silence was 
short. 

Morrison went on, speaking as a man speaks 
who is trying to convince himself as well as his 
hearers, and who is launched on a new subject. 
^TTes, Fve got no family, like Casey here, an' 
Williams; an' — an' I can do it, easy." 

A crippled aunt in Maine was responsible 
for the break in his words. The thing would 
either mean that the enclosure of a certain 
weekly letter must be of diminished value, or 
that Morrison himself would be obliged to take 
in pecuniary saiL Neither of these prospects 
was agreeable. 

Morrison loved his aunt, in a far-oiF and very 
respectful way; and he loved himself, sin- 
cerely. 

But he was a man of moral force ; so he took 
his stand then and there for Dickey, and 
against the great and insidious army of petty 
luxuries, captained by fifteen-cent cocktails and 
fifteen-cent shaves (with a dash of lavender 
water). He would also smoke fewer cigars. It 
would be better for his health, anyhow. 

It is quite superfluous to say that he did not 
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enumerate all of these things to his auditors. 
He was not of egotistic or loquacious habit. 

The others had no comment to make. They 
simply inquired what disposition he was to make 
of the boy — for, as Morse humorously sug- 
gested, the new arrival would have to wait at 
least a year before he could be taken on in the 
department. They all laughed at this, as it 
gave them a chance of doing something. They 
were grateful to its author, accordingly, and his 
reputation for opportune and felicitous wit was 
materially increased. 

"Yes," Morrison went on, "I'll take the boy 
for a while, anyhow. I know an old woman 
who'll take him to board, an' look after him, an' 
— an' be a Mother to him, yer know. Mend 
his clothes, an' all that!" 

"An* hear him say his prayers," interpolated 
Smith, in a pseudo- jocular vein. 

Smith was a new man, and not too popular. 
This remark failed to elevate him in his com- 
panions' estimation. It awakened in most of 
them uncomfortable memories, which blasphemy 
and more or less drink and cards had not been 
wholly eiFectual in obliterating. None of the 
men said anything, but they all looked a great 
deal. 

So it was settled that Dickey was to have 
a place to live in, which he would probably call 
"home." — ^Let us hope that he possessed the 
sweet and saving gift of imagination. 
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Morrison glanced all about the group, and 
then sat down and pulled at his smokeless pipe. 
There was silence for perhaps a minute. Some- 
how, the men felt a certain reluctance to speak. 
For had not the beginning of a Revolt Against 
Public Opinion just taken place? And had not 
the Censor been opposed and openly defied? So 
they all remained silent, thinking busily. 

The first man to speak was Morrison. 
**There's just one thing I want to say about 
this business," he began, ^^an' that is, if you fel- 
lers think any thin' ^queer* on the quiet, just re- 
member, ^mum's the word.' I — I'd like — ^that 
is, damn it, will you promise? You see, 
'twouldn't be right to the boy to let him grow 
up thinkin' one thing, an' then all of a sudden 
spring somethin' else on him. It's no use to 
give him a start an' then throw him down. I'll 
just tell him he's the child of a dead friend." 

The pledge was residily and willingly given, 

and Morrison shook hands all around, with much 

solenmity and awkwardness. The delicate 

finesse of diplomacy, the facile and ready gift 

of tact, had formed no part of his birthright. 
...... 

It was just a bit after eight in the evening. 
The big, Qluminated clock on the Court House 
said so, and the street-cars said so, and the 
horses inside the station said so. 

These last had eaten their oats and most of 
their hay, and Don Pedro, who divided the 
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honors of pulling the hose-wagon with Don 
Quixote, was lying half on his side, taking a 
hybrid sort of dessert, made up of fresh, crisp 
bedding and hay in about equal proportions. 
He was very happy, with that quiet, restful 
happiness which comes of good health and kind 
treatment and sweet temper. Occasionally, he 
twisted his head about, to hear his loosely hang- 
ing bit jingle cheerily. He lay in this dreamy, 
delicious languor for perhaps half an hour, now 
listening to a rythmically ticking clock, now 
dozing in semi-unconsciousness. His mate, Don 
Quixote, stood, a picture of passive content, in 
the next stall. 

The men lounged about in front of the ma- 
chine, or sat, reading, their chairs tilted at a 
comfortable angle, in the little room at the right 
of the big doors. They laughed and joked and. 
bantered one another, and altogether, kept up 
a sprightly and animated, if desultory, conver- 
sation. No stranger would have conjectured 
what hidden springs of force and action and 
courage were centered in the members, human 
and equine, of Hose Twenty-three. 

If an observer had chanced to be there at 
twenty-five minutes before nine that night, he 
would have witnessed a transformation as mar- 
vellous as that to be seen on any stage. 

At the first stroke of the bell, Don Pedro had 
all four feet on the floor, and, half standing, 
half crouching, sprang through the open doors 
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of his stall, and before the third clang sounded 
was at his place on the off side of the pole. 

Casey jumped to Don Quixote's collar, for 
he was ready, too, clamped it, put the bit in 
place and snapped the reins on the rings. 

The rest of the men were busy in their re- 
spective positions; all deft, alert, methodical. 

Morrison stepped to the driver's seat, and 
holding one foot on the gong, gathered his reins 
and waited for the tintinnabulated numerals to 
tell him his destination. At the last stroke of 
forty-three, he leaned forward, felt his horses' 
mouths encouragingly, spoke to Don Pedro, 
clanged the gong, and Hose Twenty-three was 
away. 

It should be remembered, that about fire com- 
panies there is an esprit de corps as keen as 
that displayed in the Army. The men of the 
various stations are as tenacious of the reputa- 
tion and relative rank of their own particular 
division as the soldiers of the ^^Old Guard," or 
the "Seventh Regiment." This is true at least 
of the so-called "crack" companies. 

In the city of L there are three aggre- 
gations of this character ; namely. Hose Twenty- 
three, Hose Sixteen, and Engine Nine. Be- 
tween these stations there has always been sharp 
and sometimes bitter rivalry. In the main- 
tenance of this lively competition, certain boxes 
play an important part. 

For example, when one hundred and twenty- 
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two somidsy erery member of tiie DepAiiment 
knows that Engine Nine and Hose Sixteen haTe 
about the same distance to go, and in conse- 
quence should arrire ahnost simultaneously. 
The result is obvious. Each tries to be first. 
Every man in both companies takes a keen and 
personal interest in the contest. 

Gassidy, of the Sixteens, once drove two 
blocks on the sidewalk, the street being torn 
up, doing the gutters and curbings as best he 
could, to get ahead of Hose Nine. He suc- 
ceeded in this gentle effort; and the vdiicle re- 
maining intact was a great and convincing ad- 
vertisement for its makers. 

The situation of box forty-three is such that 
small advantage lies with either the Sixteens or 
Twenty-threes in getting to it. The former have 
rather the worst of it as to distance; but this 
is offset by the tortuousness of the latter's way. 
It comes down to a question of going a half 
mile through narrow, winding streets, and ne- 
gotiating innumerable sharp comers, or of go- 
ing five-eighths in rather nearly a straight line, 
and through favorable avenues. 

Morrison realized, when he heard the last 
clang of forty-three sound, that the work which 
lay before him was decidedly in the nature of a 
test. If the untarnished and altogether envi- 
able reputation of Hose Twenty-three was to 
be sustained, he would have to use his head, and 
his horsemanship must embody the finesse of a 
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Sdby and the fierceness of an Archer. So he 
played his horses' mouths encouragingly, and 
grew hard about the jaws, and his eyes took on 
a foreboding glint. 

Fifty yards, with both of them galloping well 
within themselves, to the first comer; around 
this, and away again for two hundred more, like 
a boat before the wind. He drew his whip and 
began flourishing it about with a great show of 
using it violently. 

His team got into their collars, spread them- 
selves and seemed almost to lift the vehicle from 
the ground in their quickening and resolute 
strides. Their ears cocked back, their necks ex- 
tended, their eyes shining with the intrepid light 
of courage and resolution, they formed an in- 
spiring picture of spirited action. They were, 
indeed, doing their work with unity, energy and 
determination. And the machine seemed to 
bound, like a thing of life, behind them. 

Western Street, along which Hose Twenty- 
three was now speeding, led into Hanover Ave- 
nue, at right angles, about an eighth of a mile 
from box forty-three. 

The station of Hose Sixteen being situated 
not more than two blocks from the upper end 
of Hanover Avenue, Morrison realized that his 
opponents would undoubtedly pass by the end 
of the street in which he now was ; and they, of 
course, would be on the main thoroughfare. 
Our friend knew well enough that it would be 
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They could not have been made to go appreci- 
ably faster by the greatest horsemen of his- 
tory. 

The street was clear, but what might obstruct 
the avenue, beside the Sixteens, and how near 
they were, Morrison did not know. However, 
he was a single man, and others joined the Fire 
Department voluntarily. So, slacking but lit- 
tle, he pulled down into the gutter, until his near 
wheels scraped the curbing, took his off rein up 
an inch, clanged the gong uninterruptedly, then 
put his foot on the brake and went for it like a 
bulldog. 

The Sixteens were on the far side of the ave- 
nue. Morrison caught a glimpse of them, as 
he was rounding the comer. • • • It was 
either pull up as much as possible and swing in 
behind them, or risk turning short enough to 
bring up on the far rail of the car track. 

He was on the brink of choosing the latter, 
though the chances were about one in three, 
when he felt a pressure on his shoulder, and 
heard a low, hoarse voice behind him say, ^'Re- 
member the Kid." 

A sudden change came over him ; even a sense 
of fear, that he had never known before. It was 
very real, and strangely compelling — gripping 
and holding him, in defiance of his will. 

And Morrison! Morrison of Hose Twenty- 
three pulled hard, and fell in behind — ^just be- 
hind, with not a foot to spare — the red wagon 
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with the yellow stripes, and a big number "Six- 
teen" on its side. 

Our friend heA gained what serious people 
call "A Sense of Responsibility:" and he had 
paid the usual price — to a nicety. 
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The trouble between Parker and his wife be- 
gan a good while before most people, so-called 
friends, and others of a less inquiring tendency, 
think it did. In fact, it followed rather closely 
upon their marriage. It started in incipient 
discord; and it ended in a general Kilkenny 
mix-up, as we are all reluctantly obliged to 
admit. Of course, the whole thing might have 
been averted; and, of course, they might still 
be living happily together, and be comfortably 
debating between them as to just which par- 
ticularly select school they would send the now 
dead baby. 

Some people, of a pessimistic mind, still as- 
sert that if the little girl had lived, marital fe- 
licity would have been theirs. Other people, 
of an optimistic turn, maintain that the baby 
wouldn't have died if the outlook had been more 
propitious. Personally, I don't think the baby 
made much difference in one way or another, ex- 
cept in the matter of bank account. For the 
lack of one lighter attribute, tact, was indicated 
before the baby was thought of, and without 
tact, the mission of babies is much curtailed. 

If Mrs. Parker had been better at discerning, 
or if Parker had been better at overlooking, we 

IT 
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would all have been denied a richly detailed 
scandal. The trouble was that Parker saw a 
great deal more than was good for him, and al- 
lowed it to nettle him, instead of taking to to- 
bacco. If he had turned to the weed as a prop 
of philosophy and discreet friend, or if he had 
gone fishing for a fortnight, just at the right 
time, the telling of this story would be impos- 
sible. And yet this is not a story. It is an 
epitome and an allegory and a tract. 

Parker and his wife would have furnished us 
all with a great deal of diversion, if only their 
changing relations had been less unfailingly 
clear. 

When Parker married, he forgot several old 
"saws'* which are well worth remembering. One 
of these is that **Beauty is only skin deep,*' 
another, "Handsome is, as handsome does." 
We all know that we must not look a gift horse 
in the mouth. This same rule applies to all 
near and dear ones, whether relatives or not. 
It's an easy thing to criticize ; but it is not easy 
to repair the injury done by that criticism, even 
to ourselves and for our own exclusive benefit. 
The maximum of cleverness is often represented 
by not seeing anything at all: the minimum, by 
a minute discernment. 

When Parker and his wife came to Sequest, 
some three or four months after they were mar- 
ried, prospects were even more alluringly prom- 
ising than is usually the case. I think only 
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three men and two women saw from the begin- 
ning that something would probably happen. 
For Parker was lively and clever, and his wife 
was amiable and handsome; some people even 
called her beautiful. 

The indications that they were on dangerous 
ground were, even at first, rather convincing, 
if not particularly obvious. A little inductive 
reasoning carried one a long way concerning 
the Parkers. 

He was sometimes a trifle imperative, and she 
a bit forgetful. But further remark on this 
point is useless, because if you know how these 
things go, you have seen them, unless you are 
a genius. And if you don't know how they go, 
you have either never seen them or else your 
logic is faulty and impotent. 

The three men and the two women watched de- 
velopments, carefully ; or rather, at first, awaited 
eventualities with patience. Disaster was bound 
to come; so it was inscribed, in bold characters, 
in the Great Law of Average. 

If Parker saw that things were drifting into 
precarious channels, he did not take the proper 
steps to set matters straight. As I have al- 
ready intimated, he persistently saw too much. 
He did not, or would not, grasp the fact that 
it is much better to let some things pass, than 
to attempt to combat them. Too many men 
had called Mrs. Parker beautiful to make it safe 
for her husband to run counter to her whenever 
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Xow, ercD here, if Parlsr had bongjht a ^aj 
bad bone, or taken to eApciIui cnting m ex- 
plofiTcs, or decided to find a war in wkidi to 
participate, thingi wooU probafalj bare gone 
fmoothly. Or, if his wife had fiDcd his match- 
box herself sometimes, or stopped to think be- 
fore she spoke, all woold bare been rery differ- 
ent* Instead, they kept on sliding down biD, 
without paying nmcb, if any, heed to the awfol 
menn at the bottom. For some people haTe a 
way of never looking down at the path they are 
following* Instead, they seem to prefer to look 
back upon it afterward, and trace their camula- 
tive folly step by step. And this, would they 
but heed it, is instructive to the young. 

The people who were watching things picked 
their way carefully. There were no flaring 
beacons to show them accuracy or error. That 
18, there were none for a long time. 
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And so matters progressed until the races. 

That was the year Blackstone won the first 
jump event. You may remember it, because in 
prospect, it aroused no small local interest. 
The result was also talked about elsewhere. 
Everybody said that Blackstone would run game 
for the first half of the journey, and perhaps 
a little further, if he were kindly disposed. 
Then, they believed, he would lie down. And 
after that, it would be a strong argument be- 
tween Bluebird and The Hobo. Some prophe- 
cies are not pleasant to look back upon! All 
this, of course, was provided none of them fell. 
The knowing ones further remarked that Chim- 
ney Sweep might as well be left out, altogether. 
— May the perspicacious be forgiven in the next 
world ! they never will be in this. 

Now Blackstone, being a good horse, was 
owned by an underbred, ordinary creature, by 
the name of Jones. You may remember all this. 
The only things anybody seemed to know about 
Jones, were that his conversation was more than 
commonly uninteresting, that his clothes did not 
fit him and that he had no ^^hands." 

The other entries were made by men who were 
bom, instead of merely happening, as Jones did. 
For Parker owned Bluebird, and Payson, The 
Hobo, and poor Tommy Winter, Chimney 
Sweep. 

Of course, the crowd came in parties. The 
Wilsons had Caddie Vane and Alty Courtny with 
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them. The Van Barens brought Birtie May 
along. And the West-Daytons were acting as 
chaperons, with limited liabilities, for "Curly** 
Forbes. 

The women brought sandwiches and other 
dainty edibles, and the men provided against 
possible thirst. 

There was a good bit of betting, in a quiet 
way. Anybody who wanted it, could get a tidy 
bit against Blackstone. Jones, in a burst of 
enthusiasm, offered to take his horse, up to a 
hundred, at even money against the field. 
Parker was keen on his entry at five to three 
against the field, bar The Hobo. He was also 
playing Bluebird for place. Poor little Tommy 
Winter was valiant, if incautious, and met any- 
body half way, on whatever proposition, at odds 
at all within reason. He even offered ten to 
one that his mare would be one, two, three. 
Whatever may have been Winter's faults, diffi- 
dence concerning his convictions found no place 
among them. 

There was plenty of gabbling and dust and 
bustle. Women had on their smart gowns and 
men wore ^^gimpy" suits and paddock-coats and 
had field-glasses slung over their shoulders. 
The men also smoked long cigars, and looked 
secretly important ; and those who had very lit- 
tle information, looked much more important 
than those who had a good deal. But there 
was no band. This is a mistake. There should 
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always be a band at affairs of this sort. It 
helps on the delusion tremendously. Really, it 
is surprising how interested and earnest a band 
makes one. Within radius of its sound, it is 
indeed quite possible, for a moment, to take 
oneself seriously. 

Now there was a man named Penrose at the 
races that day. Penrose was a sort of abridged, 
pocket edition of a man, with all the essentials 
left out. He reminded one of an expurgated 
edition of Swift or Arbuthnot. There was lit- 
tle left, and that little was tasteless. 

Parker always spoke of him as ^^that damned 
turtle.'* That is, until he began to show Park- 
er's wife attentions. Then Parker became polite 
in his utterances, as befits a gentleman. 

Morse said that the difference between Pen- 
rose and a real man was typified by the differ- 
ence between a luscious steak and a cup of beef 
extract. Other men, without putting too fine 
a point on it, simply denominated him an in- 
fernal ass. 

But none of these believed that this same Pen- 
rose had in him the making of trouble. They 
said of him that he was like a creme de menthe, 
a nuisance but innocuous. 

Nobody doubted that this man would have 
liked being a rascal: it is an ambition common 
to his kind. 

Yet, curious as it may seem, Beatrice Parker 
cared to make use of him. Perhaps because she 
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knew that he wouldn*t be likely to strike back, 
when he was told to get out. 

Penrose rode to the track that day. Nobody 
invited him, so he said he preferred riding, as 
he could moTe about and see more. I have never 
known anyone as yet to experience difficulty in 
seeing everything from a trap; and as for mov- 
ing about, very little of that may be done, any- 
way, — Penrose seemed to be doing his weak- 
kneed and pretentious best to get through an 
inglorious moment. 

Directlv after the second race, the local 
scramble, he sauntered up beside Parker's trap. 
Only Parker's wife and Mrs. Denlow and Harry 
Wilson remained. Parker was down by the 
Judges* stand, busy in an attempt to combine 
seeing the race which was on with booking the 
next one, 

Penrose opened with **Charming day for the 
races, isn't it? So still and warm! If I were 
a horse, I believe I should like to run on a day 
like this." 

"How nice that would be," Mrs. Denlow re- 
marked; "that is, I mean it would be so nice 
for you. And we'd all be so interested !" 

"Yes, yes, I daresay," Penrose answered, 
"quite so, I'm sure. I say, Mrs. Parker, this 
is a red letter day for us in Sequest isn't it? 
We make so many preparations for it, and when 
it comes, we have such a jolly good time, 
don't we?" 
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Beatrice Parker looked at him, with some re- 
gret and some pity and considerable contempt. 
I believe she was sorry that she felt it necessary 
to use this man. She smiled, none too spontane- 
ously and cheerfully. "Yes, I'm sure we are 
all very much interested in to-day's doings," 
she said. **What do you think about the hur- 
dle race, Mr. Penrose?" 

"Oh, Blackstone, Blackstone, to be sure," he 
replied. He said this because the boy who got 
his bath ready, said he had heard a rubber in 
Mr. Jones' stable say, that he had heard the 
head stable man say, that the stud groom had 
said, that it ought to be "a cinch for Black- 
stone, under a pull." This was the first op- 
portunity that Mr. Penrose had had to circulate 
this scintillating bit of news. 

"Then you don't think that Bluebird has 
much of a chance?" Mrs. Parker asked. 

"No, I don't," answered Penrose, trying to 
look very knowing, "he may get the place, 
though." 

Mrs. Denlow was looking uneasy, and Harry 
Wilson quietly climbed down from in front and 
took himself off. There are some things that 
it is good for one not to see or hear! But 
Mrs'. Parker, though something of a fool, had 
work for Penrose to do, before giving him to 
understand that there was no reason why he 
should stay ; and, though she was not especially 
far-sighted, or a clever student of the mystery 
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called ^^Human nature," she felt that he would 
be as the clay of the potter. 

"Come, Mr. Penrose,'' she began, *T)e good 
to me and find somebody who will bet me some- 
thing that Bluebird (will win, or that Blackstone 
won't." 

Now you know the effect that this speech 
would have on such a man. He looked a little 
more than ever like a very small, half-breed 
gamecock that had succeeded in trouncing a 
bungling barnyard Shanghai. 

So he went out and brought a man named 
Barnes, who, after more or less manipulating, 
made a wager of a ten pound box of candy, 
against a cutting-whip, that wherever Bluebird 
and Blackstone finished, the former would be 
ahead of the latter. — And to just what use 
Barnes thought of putting that cutting-whip 
will ever remain one of Sequest's chief enigmas. 
'However, it is easy for some men to be absurd, 
even in the superlative degree, provided a 
pretty woman smiles upon the folly. 

Now you won't find the running of this race 
in ITie Stm. I believe there is no account of 
it anywhere, in fact, beyond a mention in the 
local so-called newspapers. So I am going to 
put it down, for the benefit of those who didn't 
see it and who chance to be interested in the 
Parkers' marital cropper. 

It's a five-eighths track, with turns that give 
a man cold chills. The drainage is fairly good. 
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One would not call it a particularly stable track, 
though, for it conveys a decided impression of 
newness and a hint of uncertainty. It is a lit- 
tle changeable, too. 

Breslin, who started that day, got them away 
well together. Perhaps the break may have 
favored The Hobo slightly. Otherwise, noth- 
ing better could have been asked, and such an 
advantage amounted to little, at a mile and 
three-quarters, over hurdles. 

They appeared to be running kindly, and all 
except Chimney Sweep were well in hand. The 
boy on him was compelled to hold rather harder 
than is good at a distcmce. However, he did 
this carefully, and without fretting or tiring his 
mount more than need be. Indeed, he was that 
rara avis — ^a quiet and conscientious riding lad. 

The first hurdle was negotiated cleanly, and 
with plenty of reach all around. In the space 
between that and the second, there was a good 
bit of settling down and a general, steady pull. 
After this jump. The Hobo was sent along a 
length in front, to make the running. The 
others were strung out a bit, with Bluebird 
last. Blackstone was going resolutely, and well 
within himself. 

This order remained unchanged until the last 
time 'round. Then Sweeny tried to send Chim- 
ney Sweep out from second place to make the 
pace. The game little gelding succeeded in go- 
ing past The Hobo, but the effort left him noth- 
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ing to spare. His supremacy, if sach it may 
be called, was short lived. The boy, knowing 
that if this lead were not retained his chances 
were infinitesimal, used every effort (diort of 
actual punishment) to get top speed. 

From the landing of the jump, BlacksUme 
was sent out to challenge the leader. And this 
he did so successfully that in one hundred and 
fifty yards he had assumed the other's place. 
And in these positions they flew the last jump. 
The Hobo, still having a little left, contrived to 
pass Chimney Sweep. So in this order they fin- 
ished, in a vigorous drive all around. 

Now you see how Blackstone won, with The 
Hobo second and Chimney Sweep third, lengths 
apart — and poor Bluebird in the ruck, as rear 
guard. And if anybody tells you that Bluebird 
was not fit, or that he would have galloped 
Blackstone to a standstill if only the boy had 
made more use of him, to begin with, put it 
down that the green-eyed monster is not dead 
yet — or that your informer delights in the dul- 
cet music of his own voice. 

But don't forget, we are not racing. On the 
contrary, we are deep in a study of conjugal 
conditions. 

After having a look at Bluebird, and demand- 
ing of the boy why in this and that he did not 
use such and such tactics, instead of sitting there 
like a stuffed dummy, Parker passed along to 
his own trap. He glanced up at his wife, and 
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smiled a woe-begone sort of smfle, and nodded 
at Penrose, and said, ^^Too bad we lost on this." 

Then Beatrice Parker did a stupid thing; a 
thing which woman's intuition should have kept 
her from. She smiled back upon him, cmd an- 
swered, "But voe did not lose." 

" ^We did not lose? " he repeated interroga- 
tively. "What do you mean?" 

"I mean," she answered, ^^that as I didn't 
bet on Bluebird, I am not in the dumps. It is 
a simple thing to understand." 

"Oh ! I see, you were wise enough not to bet," 
Parker replied. 

"No, not that exactly," his wife went on, *T)ut 
I was sufficiently well informed to bet on Black- 
stone. So you see you should be guarded in 
using the word Sfe.' " 

I had approached the carriage, from the op- 
posite side, at the same moment that Parker 
had. So I heard all this, and saw something 
beside. For when Beatrice Parker had made 
this last remark, she turned from her husband 
and looked at Penrose in a pleased and confid- 
ing way; as though she found it delightful to 
bask in the sunshine of his protection and help. 
It was assumed, of course. But Parker's sense 
of injury, and chagrin, and Penrose's stupidity 
and absurd conceit, kept them from seeing it. 

The husband swallowed the wife's whole fish- 
ing outfit — ^fly, hook, line, pole and reel. And 
even then, he seemed to have room for more. — 
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Yet he might have saved himself, at this point, 
so easily! If only he hcwi made a little joke — 
any joke would have done; or if he had asked 
Penrose to drive back with them, or to take a 
drink, or to come and look at the horses ! But 
no! He must go and stick his arm out of the 
car window, to find if the tunnel had yet been 
reached. — Oh ! the uncouthness, the utter lack of 
tact, the blundering, stupid doltishness of some 
of us, in our less happy moments ! 

"I wonder your friend did not favor me with 
his remarkable perspicuations," he said. ^^It's 
a surprise to me that a man of such penetration 
doesn't go ^on change,' or set up business as a 
fortune teller." 

^^I suppose the reason he d%dn*t tell you, was 
because, having your own horse balanced on 
the bridge of your nose, you couldn't have seen 
a Salvator. Some men would dispute the right 
of way with a locomotive." 

And that evening, in the smoking-room, he 
said to me, **You heard it. Now, why the devil 
will a woman cut up in that way, when she has 
everything she wants?" 

Knowing Parker very well, I answered, "I 
think, because she is a woman, with a woman's 
mind and nerves and disposition — and, it should 
be remembered, women, for ages, have had to 
accommodate themselves to the density of man. 
Keeping this in mind, we must not expect too 
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much ; nor should we hesitate to contribute, each 
his mite, to the gaiety of the sex." 

• ••••• 

I won't bore you with the rest, because it is 
merely a matter of sequence. You can work 
it out for yourself, at any time, if you care to 
bother. 
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Yes, Herbert Evarts had, as he expressed it 
to himself, reached the end of his rope. He had 
been a long time in arriving at this unhappy 
condition; a long, tedious, painful, bitter time. 
As he looked back, it seemed like a hideous, in- 
escapable nightmare; an infernal phantasma- 
goria, which mocked his best efforts at self- 
relief. 

At last, however, he would be rid of the puni- 
tive and thwarting conditions of his life; and, 
best of all perhaps, rid of his well-meaning but 
ineffective and baffled and failure-ridden self. 
No longer would he struggle to bear up and 
present a brave, even blithe, exterior, — to warily 
hide a mortally wounded heart, — ^to forge on- 
ward, in spite of the grievous pains and undue 
penalties of the day, — to live through the self- 
accusations and apprehensions of the night. 

No, he would be quit of it all. And the morn- 
ing sun would rise on one less incompetent: to- 
morrow's tide would break the heart of one less 
weakling, who was unable to pull his weight in 
the boat. 

Old friends had forsaken him. His wife 
despised him for his failures, — ^had done so for 

85 
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months and months, increasingly. He had not 
been blessed with a good night's sleep in what 
seemed like ages. 

Every waking moment (and there were few 
others) of his life compassed a struggle. He 
felt that he could scream and run through fever 
cursed eons, with the sheer pressure of his 
torture. 

At last, the end was in sight; the swift, sure, 
obliterating end. 

If the boy had lived! His dear and wonder- 
ful son! But perhaps it was better not. To 
be the child of a failure ! To grow up and find 
out that one's sire possessed but the outward 
semblance of manhood! This would be bitter, 
unforgettable. 

If his work had succeeded! But perhaps 
there were already enough workers in the world ! 
Just as there are supers in the play, so there 
are supers in life ; — those who wear a helmet and 
carry a spear and who shout with slavish clamor, 
"The King! The King!" 

If his wife (the woman who believed that she 
Was led to the altar by a mauj and who had 
found him but a huge sawdust doll) had been 
content with life on the plantation! Life 
among the green fields, and purling brooks, the 
well-favored stock, the winding byroads! Life 
where life was good to live ! Where the air was 
jsweet with the harvest and the nights breathed 
strange, soul-filling peace! But perhaps God 
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had fashioned her for more competitive and 
strenuous things! For striving and winning, 
and the acclaim of achievement. 

Yes, doubtless, it was Evarts' own fault, — 
his miserable, contemptible fault! But, by all 
the pains and wretchedness of life, how it had 
hurt! — ^Yet now, at last, he was feeling a lit- 
tle numb. It was almost over. He would leave 
the woman his few possessions, and give to the 
great, gray, mysterious, mothering sea his 
weary body. 

This man had loved. How he had loved the 
woman ! Ah ! the racking intensity of such love ! 
Oh! the soul-stirring, heartrending, tear-com- 
pelling and altogether terrible power of it ! He 
would have done anything for her; anything! 
And all he had given her was a weakling's 
shame ! 

On this evening he had permitted himself a 
good dinner. Not to give him courage to re- 
sign his ill-starred existence ; but because a cer- 
tain observance of decent ceremony seemed be- 
fitting. And, also, he had long denied himself 
his favorite viands, because of their expense. 

The repast had come to four dollars, and he 
had handed the waiter a five dollar bill, with 
this remark, "You may keep the change, as I 
am going on a long but inexpensive journey." 
The man had rather stared at him, and seemed 
a little surprised, but said, "Very good. Sir. 
Thank you. Sir.'' 
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Tien Eru-ts htm^tit m TemSv gooi agmx aad 
stmrtoi an im luJf nnk vbS^ to iiie dodL Hk 
pks WAS to erahftii cm Mit Nev YcA homt — 
md leiiTe it as mmj m better mm kid doBc 

He f cnmd hriiHiphF pM«™g ^iang tbe street 
mmnfmiiMt fistilefishr; strugehr cDong^ cBJojiiig 
iiis dlgmr, in ludf-abstrmcted f adiaiL 

There was ik> caJI for liaste. It jnet lacked 
oemrtj half an boor of ibe boat^s sailiiig time. 
So be abnost strolled along, taking a mild, im- 
personal interest in bis surrooiidings. 

At one point be stopped and gaTe balf a 
dollar to a sbabbj, bungr% looking loiterer, and 
tben paused before tbe window of a qoick bincb 
place and watcbed bis abnsman rarage an Ho- 
meric sandwicb and gulp down a great mug 
of steaming coffee. He bad time for tbese 
things, and tbey took cm tbe borrowed interest 
of finality. 

It was all a part of tbe life that be was leav- 
ing; Toluntarily, to be sore, bat still leaving. 

Evarts bad not walked far, wben, on taming 
a comer, be came abnost in contact witb a 
crowd congregated in the street and whose outer 
skirts overreached the curbing. People stood 
on tiptoe, eagerly attempting to catch a glimpse 
of what was going forward. 

There was the usual copious flow of advice, — 
spontaneous and insistent. *'Take his harness 
off." "Spread a blanket/' "PuD his head up.'» 
And so on. 
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Now Evarts grasped the situation promptly, 
and, bdng a bom horseman, instinctively started 
forward to help the prostrate and struggling 
brute. Asphalt, that urban menace to good 
health of man and destroyer of peace and com- 
fort of beast, was getting in its deadly work. 
This unfortunate animal was attempting to rise, 
being pulled by the bit by the usual unwork- 
manlike driver. Of course, the harder he tried, 
the more he slipped and floundered. 

Grabbing the blanket from the box, he shoved 
it under the poor thing's head, to protect the 
latter from the hard pavement. Then with one 
hand he took firm hold of the cheek-piece of the 
bridle, just above the bit; using the other palm, 
he pressed down steadily and with some force at 
the base of the ear. Immediately, he placed a 
knee on the animal's shoulder, and the strug- 
gles ceased. 

In a moment, when he had soothed the horse 
by a few gentle, low-spoken words, he told the 
driver to begin unharnessing. This process he 
directed, and even helped as much as he could 
and still keep his place at the horse's head. 

It occurred to him as being rather remark- 
able that the beast was so well-behaved and bid- 
dable, in so short a time. However, he did not 
give the matter much thought, as he was intent 
upon the work in hand. 

By this time, the ubiquitous small boy had ar- 
rived, and he was promptly dispatched in quest 
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of some sawdust, from the quick lunch room. 
Happily, the outcome of these preparations 
was that the horse got to his feet without fright 
or difficulty. 

A subdued murmur of approbation and praise 
ran through the crowd, and Evarts was about 
to take his way, when he noticed that the nag 
was rubbing him with his muzzle, and by other 
means evincing no slight degree of interest. 

"This is a bit odd!" he exclaimed. "Wonder 
if we've met before!" Of course, he had ob- 
served that the horse was rather well bred, al- 
though thin and dirty; but just this sort of 
thing is apt to be the case in regard to public 
carriages, so he did not give it much heed. But 
now he looked more closely, then with rapidly 
and vastly growing interest. A chokingly min- 
gled feeling of surprise, pain and joy took sud- 
den and strong possession of him. He almost 
trembled in the powerful grip of these conflict- 
ing emotions. 

Clearly, here was one of those strange coin- 
cidences which lend an occasional interest to 
life. How was it, that the man in his hour of 
great trouble and sore need and the distressed 
horse were brought together. What strange 
and complex influences lay back of this meet- 
ing? 

"Fugleman, old chap, when I lost sight of 
you, little did I think that we'd meet like this." 

"After he's put to," said he to the cabman, 
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"spread your cloth over him and come 'round 
the comer for a moment, I want a word with 
you." 

"All right," responded the man, with the pe- 
culiarly American expression of assent, spoken 
half good-naturedly, half-condescendingly, with 
a dash of jaunty ease. 

Evarts stood by himself, waiting for the man 
— and thinking. How the sight of this friend 
carried him back, over the bitter, empty, sordid 
years! Over the years of varying work and 
unvarying failure ! of narrow living, small econ- 
omies, petty considerations, dying hopes and em- 
bittered love. For he had bred this horse in 
far-away Virginia ; had seen him thrive on good 
Piedmont grass and water; had felt his bone 
harden on the lime soil. 

How well he remembered the day on which 
Bonny Lass foaled this same Fugleman! How 
he had gradually approached her, with due con- 
sideration for the intense and jealous new- 
mother love ! How he stroked her shapely neck 
and whispered tender words deploring her suf- 
ferings, and foolish syllables of praise for her 
in her happy reproduction! And a little later, 
she had allowed him (though full of concern, 
and watchfully) to stroke the foal of which she 
was so proud. Touched by the mystery of pain, 
and quickened by the revelations of motherhood, 
she was peculiarly susceptible to gentle words 
and tender caresses. 
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He recalled so mO haw he bad ludler-lirokai 
and gentled tlie foal; and, later, haw he had 
trained the jearliiig a little; and, later still, had 
sorpriied the two-jear old eolt hy getting on 
his back. It had been sndi a pleasant eiqperi- 
enee, and it had been a part of a life which was 
good to fire. And now, like sH dse in Jkas lif e^ 
it had come to f aifaire and l<»s. 

How Erarts cursed himsdf for losing si^t 
of the colt! When he sold the pUce and the 
stock he should have reserred him, just as he 
did the dam. Bonny Lass, and Pandora and 
Laughing Water. Bat, of course, he couldn't 
place aU the stock to his own disadvantage. 
He was poor, and his wife asked of him more 
than he could give. What did she care about 
the animals? She was tired of plantation life. 
She wanted money and change of scene and the 
costly things that appealed to her. So poor 
Fugleman had to take his chance, in common 
with all the young, workingly-sound stock; and 
Fate had been unkind to him. 

It was with surprise and pain that his former 
master found the animal under these hard con- 
ditions. Evarts had been hampered by a ten- 
der heart, which partly explained why he had 
failed to get on in the world. Doubtless, his 
wife would have had it otherwise, as she was 
congenitally, in closer need of money than of 
love. 

<<Do you know, I've taken a bit of a fancy to 
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your horse! How much do you call him 
worth?" Evarts spoke the words almost trem- 
blingly, as he had, of late, found money hard 
to get and still harder to keep. 

"Give it up,** the man answered, "never 
thought of selling him." 

Evarts hardly credited this statement. It did 
not correspond with what he knew of the habits 
of mind of the genus. Cabman. 

^^ow much do you think you'd accept for 
him — ^after you get over the shock of being 
asked?" he persisted. 

The Jehu looked doubtful, but with an ex- 
pression of ill-concealed cunning, suggested that 
a hundred and fifty dollars might assuage the 
grief of parting. 

"Come now!" exclaimed Evarts, **be reason- 
able; I'm not a rich man. — I want to buy the 
horse, only ; not the whole outfit. You see, I'd 
look odd driving a cab about for pleasure. Just 
let me know what you'll take for the horse, and 
suppose we step along a bit, as I have other 
things on my mind." 

It occurred to him that, on all accounts, it 
would be well to expedite matters. 

Evarts had a persuasive way (which gave him 
influence with a good many people, always ex- 
cepting his wife), a pleasant smile and a knack 
of getting at the heart of things. Had the 
woman with whom he had elected to link his life 
proven a real helpmate, these attributes (as- 
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sisted by a moderate measure of good fortune) 
would probably hare brou^t him success. 

In a little less than four minutes of expired 
time (this counts in a certain amount of what 
is spoken of by cultured persons as ^hot air") 
the horse again became his own. 

^'Where do you stable?" he asked the late 
owner, with no little interest. 

"At Brennan's," the man replied. 

"Grood!" exclaimed Erarts. "Go back there, 
put up the horse and I'll call within an hour and 
fill in a check for you. — ^And, by the way, ask 
Pat to put him in a loose box and give him a 
mash; and say that the horse is now at my ex- 
pense. — One thing more: drive him gently, for 
he's known better days." 

He walked away, but with an air of purpose- 
fulness and a new propulsion of initiative. He 
carried himself differently. His bearing was 
more virile and dominant; his look that of the 
protector rejoicing in his strength. 

"Poor old gee gee P' he murmured. "I'll look 
after him for a time at least, and then map out 
his future — or send him where I was going my- 
self. As for my own arrangements! — they can 
wait." 

Evarts turned the last comer before reach- 
ing the stable, and in so doing almost collided 
with Paul Adams. 

"I say, Herbert, you're in a great hurry," the 
latter exclaimed. "What's on your mind?" 
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^^Oh! nothing much; just bought a horse and 
am going to have a look at him. He's at Bren- 
nan's.'' 

^^I see," Adams remarked. ^^Still keen as 
mustard on the gee gees, eh? in spite of the in- 
ventions. — Oh! that makes me think; I was 
lunching with Barton to-day and he told me 
that he had just received his machinist's and 
superintendent's report on that time clutch of 
yours, and that he would make you an offer for 
it in the morning." 

The following afternoon, about five, Herbert 
Evarts rode into the yard of his modest country 
house, some twelve miles out of town. He was 
mounted on a thin, broken-kneed, cockled chest- 
nut gelding. Yet, in spite of ill-case, blemish 
and infirmity, there was a certain unquenched 
fire in the full, expressive eye, a surprising vim 
and responsiveness in the quick though shortened 
walk, and, better than all else, a look of hope, 
aye, confidence, in both expression and carriage. 
About the man, too, there was a strange at- 
mosphere of buoyancy. Plainly, between the 
two there was sympathy and understanding. 

As they walked up the short driveway, toward 
the house, a woman came out onto the porch. 
"Here you are, at last !" she cried. "Do hurry 
and change into some other things; the Still- 
mans are coming to tea. For Heaven's sake, 
Bert, what are you doing on that scarecrow?" 
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*TTe boo^t tills horse," mnswered ETarts, 
speAking in a low tone and a IHtk grayely. 

""Bought him r ejaculated the woman. <"Bert, 
what a hopdess ass yoa are ! — ^Another of your 
finds or experiments or objects of misdirected 
sentiment, I suppose.'' 

""Yes, hot yoa see I could afford a little ex- 
trayagance," he white-lied, "Hhe time clutch has 
gone throu^ to the tune of thirty-fire thou- 
sand, which win put me on my feet." 

•"Has itr^ she cried. *"(», good! Isn't it 
great?" She clapped her hands deli^tedly. 
""We'll go abroad this Summer and spend next 
Winter in town. — With this money to help, you 
can put through the other things." 

""Aren't you going to give the new horse even 
a welcoming pat?" he asked, a note of reproach 
in his Yoice. 

""Oh, dear ! I haven't time to think of a cari- 
cature like that thing you're riding. — ^Anybody 
would think, from your serious face, that I owed 
the beast something." 

""Perhaps you may, in future; how do you 
know?" he answered. ""I'll try my damned- 
est." 

""Another of your obscure remarks !" she com- 
mented. ""Really, Bert, I wish you'd confine 
yourself to conmion sense. You're always turn- 
ing up and saying some far-fetched thing like 
that. — ^But do hurry. I've no fancy for hav- 
ing the Stillmans discover you riding that 
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wretched screw. It is quite bad enough to 
buy him." 

Some six hours later, as Evarts caressingly 
ran his hand along the wasted neck, he whis- 
pered, "Good-night, my boy. Try to forgive 
me. — ^We've saved each other; we need each 
other; henceforth, we'll love each other. — ^For 
we understand — as some can never, never know." 



IV 
A COUP D'ETAT 
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It was in the old South, before the war. Mr. 
Thomas Morrison, known to his friends as Judge 
Morrison, and Mr. Parker DeSaussure, were 
seated in the latter's dining-room, enshrouded 
in a mist of tobacco smoke which was felici- 
tously permeated and subtly mingled with the 
odor of a dry sherry and a punch. 

Perhaps it would have been difficult to estab- 
lish the legitimacy of Mr. Morrison's title. 
Possibly the origin of Mr. DeSaussure's cog- 
nomen was also somewhat indefinite and obscure. 
In this regard, they had in common at least one 
strong point in their favor. This was prece- 
dent. 

However, it really matters very little how 
they came to be titled, for they were both royal 
good fellows and assumed nothing on the score 
of their distinction. 

The veins of both contained a liberal portion 
of "sporting blood." One of them would play 
his hand, though losing, with a gameness char- 
acteristic of the other. They could both ride 
to the envy of their fellows, make love, dance, 
shoot, play cards and conduct an affair of honor 
in any capacity. Since their boyhood a strong 
friendship had existed between them. To ca- 
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loft^te one SB tfae <y&er s pr m enc e vas to be 
zDEitaatlT cftSed to ^ccaaat. Their amicable 
and intzBate reSataoes aittedated tfaeir memories. 
One vas a Ettle mwler a jeir oSder than the 
other. TbeT vere (&tizxtlT of the soothem 
tjpe, with soDDeirhat dearij cot features, dark 
complexions, rather hmg hair and strai^t. 



Captain DeSaassore had been speaking. 
•Tom," he continued, **we can do it* V^en la 
mentioned the sabject, this mohiin, he appeahed 
mos' agreeable. He jes' smOe* a little an' look* 
sort er far awar like he docs to' know, an' said 
that of co'se if we were anxious fo' a race he 
was willin'. He didn't like ter betray any anxi- 
ety himself, yo' know. Ef yo' remembar co- 
hectly, Judge, 'e nerar does." 

The judge, from the opposite side of the fire- 
place, responded to the humorous implication 
with a moderate labial demonstration of mirth. 
**Ia recole several occasions," he remarked, 'Sr'en 
that mannar played its paht, ter be sho'." 

Here a brief pause ensued, in which My Lady 
Nicotine ruled in conjunction with My Lord 
Bacchus. The judge resumed in a reflective 
and somewhat miscellaneous way. ^^la don't 
know, Captain, I'm sho' — . Ef we only knew 
how fas' the pony could run! — ^la really don't 
believe it is necessahy. Still, of co'se it is the 
only sho' way. — The majar, in these spo'tin' 
mattars, does have such ext'aordinahy luck!" 
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^^la don't consider it necessahy," replied the 
captain, from the southerly bank of cloud. ^*Ia 
would do it on'y as a preco'tion ; in view of ex- 
pehiences. In life, yo' know, eve'ythin' is un- 
certain, Tom. — ^Ef we can on'y see 'im play the 
fooPs paht in this, la can die happy.'' 

**It'8 vehy simple," continued the captain, 
after a short silence. "There's jes' about a 
half moon, which is auspicious. The pony is 
kep' in the firs' box-stall outside, nex' the long 
woodhouse. la saw Jake put 'im there aftar he 
galloped 'im this mo'nin'. Ole we'll have ter 
do is take along Sam, with a saddle an' bridle, 
get the pony an' woke along down ter the track. 
— As easy as folin' ofe a log, eh?" 

**Yes," assented the judge rather doubtfully, 
"it sutiny does appeah simple." 

**We'll have Dan down ter the track, at my 
place," the captain went on, **with Conjurer ole 
ready. Ef we win, I'll clinch it with the ma jar 
tomorrer ter race Wednesday, which is day aftar. 
It won't hurt the pony at ole, an' it will relieve 
us of vexatious uncertainty, which now harasses 
us ter the detriment of our digestive o'gans. 
Now Tom, as the bottom of my glass stares me 
unpleasantly in the face, ef yo' will kindly pull 
that bell code at yo' side we will have the nectar 
ter drink ter the health of our enterprise 

brote in." 

• ••••• 

A few days ago, as I was sitting on the porch 
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with him, the major told me his side of the story. 
The subject was introduced something in this 
way. Our position commanded a somewhat ex- 
tensive reach of country. In the distance, 
across a stretch of fields and half hidden by the 
trees and shrubbery surrounding it, stood the 
old DeSaussure mansion. It looked sadly 
weather-beaten and deserted, and much as if it 
might be the abiding place of many memories. 
To the left of the house and its innumerable 
surrounding buildings, were the stables. These, 
too, seemed in their expansive emptiness, to tell 
a mute tale ; a tale of a generous, halcyon past, 
a time long to be remembered and cherished and 
talked of by the firelight. 

The major saw the direction of my gaze, per- 
haps he divined my thoughts — ^he is a gentle- 
man. — **Vy seen the time, Suh," he remarked, 
**w'en that stable was taxed ter the utmost fo' 
necessahy accommodations, Suh. That is a long 
time ago, now, w'en la was a compahatively 
young man." 

I could not think of a suitable reply, so said 
nothing. Presently the old gentleman contin- 
ued. ^^Captain DeSaussure an' his father owned 
some therbreds ter be proud of, Suh. Of co'se 
yo' have hurd of some of them. They owned, 
among others of mo' or less note. Lucky Luke, 
the fo'mile ho'se that beat Conductor at New 
Orleans. That was a gran' race, too. Ill 
nevar fo'get it, ter my dyin' day. That stable 
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at one time sheltered Springtime an' The Actor 
an' others of mo' particularly local fame. His 
ho'ses ran at Augusta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Atlanta, Nashville an' mos' ole the tracks south 
of Richmond, of any impo'tance. la used ter 
own consid'able runnin' stock myself, befo' the 
wo'« In fact, the DeSaussure's were about my 
fiercest competitors. Racin' in those days was 
mo' conducted by gentlemen. We weren't af tar 
pecuniary benefit in spo'tin' affairs, under the 
ole regime. Ef we paid expenses, we thote we 
were doin' mos' too well." 

The major paused, and I made some trifling 
remark. After a moment, he went on. "We 
used ter have *scrub races' 'roun' here some- 
times; jus' made up an' run right in this vicin- 
ity, between cole blooded ho'ses. They gave 
us good spote, too, though it wasn't of a vehy 
high cha'acter. We would ole go ter some half 
mile exercisin' track, either mine or Judge Mor- 
rison's or some other one. There we'd make 
our little bets, gen'ally a dozen bottles of wine 
or a box of cigyrs, an' have our racin'. — ^Did 
la evar tell yo' of the occasion w'en la fooled 
Captain DeSaussure an' Judge Morrison?" 

Upon my replying In the negative, he started 
to relate the incident, but chancing to glance in 
my direction, he was horrified to notice that 
my cigar was consumed and my julep a memory. 
Profusely apologizing, he shouted to Jackson, 
the person who acted in capacity of butler. 
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^* Jackson, oh, Jackson.'' The sable individual 
thus designated appeared after a brief period 
in which the major inserted further apologies. 
*^ Jackson, some mo* julip an' cigyrs," was the 
order. 

After we were comfortably supplied, my host 
resumed: "As la said, la bote a pony, in Au- 
gusta, one day. la was nevar able ter tell 
exac'ly why la bote 'im. la kind er tuck a 
likin' ter 'im. He looked sort er thin an' lone- 
some in the stock pen, so la got 'im fo' sixty 
dollars. He wasn't remarkably promisin' 
lookin', but he did have some good points. His 
quotars were splendid fo' an animal of his size. 
He stood up jus' fo'teen ban's, an' w'en la got 
'im, wouldn't weigh ovar five hundred an' sev- 
enty-five pounds. 

**As soon as my boy Tony got hy'r with the 
little beast, la gave odars ter have 'im fed ten 
ears of cone, fo' quots of oats an' a bundle of 
foddar ev'y day. — ^la recole my odar distinctly, 
ter the present time. — la also told Tony ter 
tuhn him out in the big paddock fo' an hour 
ev'y mo'nin', an' ter take 'im down ter the track 
an' woke 'im two hours ev'y aftarnoon. la 
charged 'im particularly, nevar ter raise his han' 
ter gallop 'im; jus' ter woke 'im, modehately. 
Yo know, in those days labar wasn't of much 
account; at leas', so far as the boys about the 
place went. 

"Well, la reckon it must er been mos' two 
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weeks befo' la let the boy take that pony out of 
a woke. Then la gave 'im odars ter canter 
Pete, we coled 'im Pete, the las' time 'roun' the 
track; jus* a comfo'ble canter, yo' know. 

"One day, about a week later, la went down 
ter the track durin' the afternoon, ter see how 
the po' little devil was progressin'. 

"After the boy had cantered 'im 'roun' once, 
la tole 'im ter woke 'im 'roun' mos' ter the quotar 
pole an' start 'im up like he was goin' ter break 
away, let 'im go about two hun'red yahds an' 
pull 'im up an' go back; then come down ter 
the quotar at a trifle better than half speed, 
lettin' 'im go as he reached the post. la tuck 
out my stop watch an' waited. The pony ap- 
peahed vehy willin', an' got away well the firs' 
time. But the secon' ! Suh, that pony shot out 
like a cannon-bole, w'en he got ter the post. 
He run like he had wings. He had a big reach, 
too, fo' a pony. My watch indicated jus' twen- 
ty-six secon's, fo' the quotar. — ^Not bad, Suh, 
f o' a sixty dollar weed of a pony. 

^^ About two days aftar, la met Captain De- 
Saussure, as la was comin' out from town. We 
had conversed a shote time w'en he commenced 
ter banter me about my purchase, an' presen'ly 
he spoke about matchin' his pony Conjurer 
against mine. Conjurer was conceded ter be 
one of the fastes' ^cole blooded' animals in the 
county ter run a quotar. la appeahed ter feel 
diffident in the mattar, not wantin' ter show my 
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ban'. — ^We talked about a match in a half jokrn' 
way, but nothin' was arranged. 

**!& had a suspicion that the captain an' the 
judge would confer together, an' play some 
trick on me. la knew, of co'se, that they 
wouldn't harm the pony, bein' gentlemen an' 
f rcn's of mine. la suspected, however, that they 
would take Pete that night an' run 'im agains' 
Conjurer. If their pony was beaten, they would 
offar some excuse an' refuse ter make the match. 

^^Bcarin' my suspicions in mind, la tole my 
blacksmith, w'en la got home, ter remove one 
shoe fo'ward an' replace it with one which 
weighed about fo' times as much. la also in- 
structed Tony ter give the pony a piece of salt, 
an' long about eight in the evenin', ter let 'im 
drink two bucketsfull of tepid water, if he would 
take so much. 

^^Aftar la had consumed my aftar-dinner 
cigyr, la strolled out ter the pony's box an' 
tied a piece of strong silk 'roun' the pastern of 
the fo'ward foot which wasn't weighted. la 
then concluded that the captain an' the judge 
would not be treated ter a vehy extraodinahy 
burst of speed from my stable on that par- 
ticular night. 

"It was a wome evenin', an' la sat down be- 
hin' some young pines, ovar ter the lef of the 
cahiage house. 

"In the neighborhood of one o'clock, they 
came. 
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**The captain laughed an' poked the judge in 
the ribs, w'en he found the door unlocked, with 
the padlock hangin' as though the boy fo'got it. 
They seemed ter think that fo'tune was smilin' 
on their efforts, an' both appeahed ter be vehy 
much elated. 

"Not bein' inclined ter go ter bed, la waited 
'till they came back. la heard the judge say 
ter the captain, ^We might as well make the bet 
a little bigger.' An' the captain replied, ^This 
cert'in'y will go in part payment of old scores.' 

"The nex' day the captain came 'roun' an' 
made the match. The distance was ter be a 
quotar of a mile, even weights — one hundred an' 
ten pounds — ter be run on my track. We agreed 
on five hundred Henry Clay's, as the wager. 

** . . . Well, they went ter the post, Con- 
jurer lookin' as proud as a peacock, if he wasn't 
a therbred. Lawyer Legare honored us by con- 
sentin' ter act as stahter. 

^^He tole the boys ter bring the ponies down 
slow; an' they were jes' canterin'. The secon' 
time, Mr. Legare dropped his handkerchief an' 
yelled ^go' so loud we could hear 'im at the 
judges' stand. An' didn't they go? My boy 
jes' jumped away with Pete an' let 'im have his 
head fo' about three strides. Then he laid back 
on 'im. 

**W'en they swung inter the straight, with 
about two hun'red an' twenty yahds ter go. Con- 
jurer was leadin' by a length. 
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^iftj jahdB mo^j Sub, aa^ mj boj was ipaUSa^ 
Pete's head moa' betireoi hia foVaid lega^ ter 
keep 'im back. Another fifty, aa' it was tiie 
fame, except my pony waa nmnin^ away wi& 
the boy and conaeqaently had gairapd & half 
lenj^th, bein' atfll that mncb bdiin'. — A bmi'Tcd 
yahda from the finiah, an' Canjurer ka£i^! 
Then my boy commenced ter jamp Pete:. He 
never touch ^m with his whip or spors^ (He be 
did waa ter swing 'im, with hia arms an.' dmil- 
ders an' legs. Wen he had come within aboot 
sixty yahda of the finish, he dap' tiie sides of 
both feet ter 'im, and then my pony cammence' 
ter open np a gap. 

*^The boy on Conjurer was tnhnin' white, as 
he po'ed his iriiip ter 'im in a steady stream. It 
was no use, thongfa. Pete, stridin' as la 
neyar saw another pony stride, an' the boy 
follerin' 'im jump fo' jmnp, leaped past 'im 
like he was shot from a catapult, a length of 
dayli^t showin' between his tail an' Conjurer's 
nose. 

^. . . la thote my cigyr drew badly, fo' 
a RoyaTPrincess. la noticed this dihectly aftar 
they had passed. la looked, an' f oon' la had bit- 
ten throng it. la confess it, Suh, la was ex- 
cited, la wanted ter throw my hat in the air, an' 
lan^, an' go an' tickle the judge an' the cap- 
tain. I compromised by standin' still, feelin' 
weak in the legs. Bat yo' should have seen 
those two conspihators ! They were the mos' 
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numifesUj confiised ai^ diAgrined pair of gen- 
tlemen it has erali been my f otime ter see. 

^ . • . The J asked ine» a day or two 
aftar, how la did ifc, hot la never would tell 'em. 
They informed me what they had done, an' la 
thote they would tohn er'y color of the rain- 
bow. w'en la tole 'em la witnessed their manoor 
vers on that erenin' with great satuf action. 

^ . . . Thqr are both dead now^ po^ 
ole boys,'' the major added, with a tinge of 
sadness. — ^By way of refdy, I raised my {^[ass, 
^Li monory of the southern gentleman, of the 
old 
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In the dining-room at Westmoor Lodge, the 
Elimptons, father and son, were sitting alone. 
Over their coffee and cigars, they were talking 
in perfect good-fellowship and accord. It was 
nearing a quarter before nine o'clock and Ricks, 
the butler, had only that moment left the room. 

They were odd, these two, for there was love 
and understanding between them. This basis 
had been established at a very early stage in 
their relations and it grew iSrmer with the lapse 
of time. 

The elder Blimpton had not assumed the 
^^Might makes right" attitude, in the beginning. 
The younger, early appreciated such consider- 
ation, and this course had been marked by no 
regrets. 

So they sat there, smoking and sipping their 
coffee, in a perfectly comfortable silence, for 
they feared nothing from each other. Perhaps 
the fact that for twenty years there had been 
no wife and mother at the Lodge, drew them 
closer together. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that the bond of relationship was comple- 
mented by strong ties of coniSdence and love. 

Sir Henry Blimpton had just turned fifty- 
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j6ve. His only son, Robert, was twenty-eight. 
The difference did not seem to be even so great. 
Robert was older than his years and his father 
was correspondingly young — both in the best 
way, however. 

The older man had retained his interest in 
life, and aU that pertained to it. He was still 
keen, hopeful and enthusiastic. The younger 
had lost the impetuous eagerness of youth, the 
impulsive reaching for experience, the desire to 
break bonds and revel in the life about him. 
Yes, he had lost aU this, and he was glad that 
he had. But he had not lost his belief in life, 
or his confidence, or his ambition. He was not 
sufficiently thankful for the positive possibilities 
for good remaining to him, but that was be- 
cause he had not lost them. His mind was never 
open to negative impressions. Still, he had 
only attained the age of twenty-eight, and the 
fact that his father's zest yet kept him company 
in his fifty-sixth year, went for almost nothing. 

"Bob," said Sir Henry, abruptly breaking 
the silence, "I fancy you'd better ride the mare 
to-morrow — Tairy Queen,' you know. *The 
Talisman' has come to be such a devil of a sailor ! 
Any horse is liable to misjudge, and if ^The Tal- 
isman' ever does, I prefer some other man's son 
would be up — or rather down. Seriously, my 
boy, take your father's advice, don't mix huntin' 
and chasin'. It's rather much like trying to 
blend claret and champagne." 
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"Oh! I don't know," Robert answered; "the 
horse isn't half bad, you know. And he never 
has done a *purler.' " 

"The *Ville de Havre' never went down but 
once, either," replied the elder Blimpton; "but 
that was a bit expensive. Do as I want you to, 
like a good boy, Bob. And, by the way, if that 
confounded vagrant of a hound, ^Craftsman,' 
troubles you to-morrow, better send Roker back 
with him. He may be well enough to keep in 
stud, where he can't put the pack at fault. You 
can get along with one whip." 

The younger Blimpton made no reply. How- 
ever, he agreed, if only tacitly. These two 
nearly always did agree, though sometimes the 
son did the arguing. 

After a moment of silence. Sir Henry spoke 
again. "I say. Bob, it's only ten of nine. Don't 
you think Hayes and his wife might fancy turn- 
ing out, to-morrow? As it isn't a regular hunt, 
they may not know. It's hardly two miles. 
You can have Tleur de Lis' put to at once." 

**I don't know," the other answered. "I ought 
to do it by a quarter after nine. Still, perhaps 
they may not care to go. I'm afraid it isn't 
worth while." 

"Oh, go along. Bob; there's a good fellow, 
I've an important letter to write, or I would go 
too, and gladly." 

So the young man fell in with the worst ad- 
vice that his father could well have given him. 
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He did it almost innocently ; and the recommen- 
dation was made with the best of motires. Still, 
this is indeed a strange world, and facts are 
facts, however they are brought aboat. 

Robert Blimpton playfully slKX>k his hand at 
his father, as the latter stood in the doorway. 
Then he felt the mare's mouth, and they went 
away together, down the driveway and throu^ 
the park gates and out over the hard, resound- 
ing road, with the peaceful, moonlit country 
all about them. 

The man who answered his ring at Barklay 
Hall told Robert that Mr. Hayes was not in, but 
that Mrs. Hayes was at home. So Robert 
turned the mare over to a groom, with instruc- 
tions to wait. Then he followed the man into 
the drawing-room. 

A bright fire burned on the hearth, throwing 
fantastic lights and shadows about the place, 
now discovering a dim comer, now adumbrating 
a tracery of phantoms on the ceiling. In this 
effect, there was an odd mingling of fact and 
fancy, of the apparent and the grotesque. Yes, 
there was something almost weird, uncanny, in 
the sportive pursuit of elfish shadows. But for 
the subdued glow of a lamp, this fire of surprise 
and charm furnished the only light in the apart- 
ment. 

A clock on the mantel-piece indicated twenty 
minutes after nine. The books on the table were 
in harmony with their surroundings — two or 
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three of the more unportant novels, a treatise 
and several magazines, both British and for- 
eign. 

How well Robert remembered all these unim- 
portant details, afterward! They seemed to be 
branded on his brain, and their images day by 
day persecuted his memory. On occasion, how 
peculiarly indelible may become the sometime 
trivial ! 

At twenty-iSve minutes after nine, as he care- 
lessly observed, he heard a step on the stair. 
He started a little nervously, and his breath 
came faster. He stepped toward the door — 
and there they met, she backgrounded against 
the dark wainscoting of the hall, her fair skin, 
her delicately formed mouth, and her deep, ten- 
der eyes full of expression and vague, unspoken 
longing, all made clear and beautiful in the 
frame of drapery between the carved woodwork 
and the shaded lamp. She held out her hand 
cordially. 

"So glad to see you, Robert ! Jack is away, 
shooting. I don't expect him back till eleven. 
He is dining at the Bailies'. Good twelve miles, 
you know. Anything up?" 

"No, nothing particular," replied Robert. 
"I'm going out with the hounds to-morrow at 
eight. Only about ten of us in all. Didn't 
know but you and Jack would fancy coming. 
Sorry he isn't here." 

**Charmed, I'm sure," rejoined Mrs. Hayes, 
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^rorided I can get Jack op at — kt me 
'twould be aboot half after six. Do the best I 
can, and no end oUiged to joa for letting us 
know.'' 

"iyh^ don't speak of it, prmj! And now m 
be off," said Robert. 

**What, so socm?" asked Mrs. Hayes, in a Tery 
evident tone of disappointment. •'Why, you 
hare hardly come yet, and it's so dull here, and 
— and yoa can help me aboat something, if you 
win." 

••Gladly, what is it?" queried the visitor. 

••I'm in the middle of a translation," the lady 
explained. ••More properly speaking, Fm in 
the middle of an original, for I feel sore that 
Fve taken liberties with the text, and now Fm 
inglorioosly mired. Won't yoa pull me out and 
set me going, again? Fm sure you can do it 
in ten minutes. Fll have your nag taken round 
to the stable." 

Her manner was innocently appealing, and 
her sense of loneliness evident. Obviously, she 
craved companionship, sympathy and the inter- 
est of one who felt and cared. 

Robert smiled and nodded and said it would 
be quite the thing. So Mrs. Hayes sent a maid 
for her book and a man to tell the groom (some 
things are so extremely simple!); and to this 
day Robert suffers from thought of that mo- 
ment. The tortuous, ill-defined boundary be- 
tween safety and danger is hard for human eyes 
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to find and yet more difficult for human hearts 
to keep. 

They began on the translation at once. It 
was a sad little love-story, by Victor Sautier. 

As the tale runs, the young man and young 
woman are brought up in the same village — 
indeed, neighbors. At a very early age, before 
they even think they know anything of love, 
before the sad education of experience has been 
entered upon, they fall in love— -or, at least, 
it is the same to them. The match seems en- 
tirely reasonable and appropriate; their elders 
have probably never heard of propinquity, and 
so, with popular favor smiling upon them, they 
walk up the flowered aisle of the tiny village 
church, and the Cur^ blesses them, and they go 
away together. 

But after a while Jacques goes to Lyons on a 
great matter of business, a matter involving 
two hundred francs; and there, in his uncle's 
house, falls deeply in love with a second cousin, 
a certain Marie Dupont, of light hair and bright 
blue eyes and dimpled mouth. And, though no 
word has been spoken, upon his return home 
he cannot be the same to his own little Denise. 
She soon perceives the change, and, with the 
quickness bom of piqued pride, covertly resents 
it a hundred times. She is changed. Her 
temper is no longer placid. She does not run 
to the door to be kissed, when Jacques comes 
home from work. It is all very different. A 
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baby is their only hope, and no baby comes. 
It is all very sad. At last he goes to Lyons 
again, of necessity. When he reaches home he 
iSnds the house empty. His poor, little, caged 
bird has escaped. 

It took Robert but little over half an hour 
to finish the story. He had read it before, so 
the impression was not fragmentary. When he 
had done, he closed the book very slowly and 
decidedly. He was not as steady as he might 
have been, and his nerves seemed at tension. 
Some of the color had left his face. The lines 
about his mouth were more closely drawn, and 
harder. 

It was here that he asked a question which 
he afterward found plenty of leisure to regret; 
and sometimes the thought of it would come to 
him in the hunting iSeld, and make his ^^hands" 
bad. 

The query was, "What do you think of 
it?" 

She looked straight at him for a second, then 
turned her head and glanced about the room, 
noting nothing, and the warm color came into 
her cheeks. She bent her head forward and her 
eyes followed the figure of the carpet and she 
clasped her hands nervously. 

"I don't know, Robert," she answered, her 
voice a little uncertain. "I think it's very sad. 
It seems so unnecessary, too — that kind of 
thing. So avoidable! — ^I've often thought if 
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one could only begin where one's grandparents 
left off, how nice it would be.'' 

"Yes, to be sure it would," he replied; "ex- 
perience seems to be a property which cannot 
be handed down. Our rights appear to end 
with a life interest." 

"It all seems so hard, so hopeless!" she went 
on heavily, "that we should fail to profit by the 
vast sum of this dearly-bought human knowl- 
edge; that we should suffer and do no good by 
it; that we should watch others helplessly re- 
peating our mistakes; that we must stand idly 
by and see them struggle out of the quicksand, 
if they have the strength, or, lacking it, perish." 

"It is very regrettable and very depressing," 
he answered; "it seems such a waste." 

"Life is so hopelessly individual!" she contin- 
ued. "We are born alone and we live alone 
and we die alone. It is so lonely — such a weary 
journey — so dark and cheerless!" 

Her expression was very intent and far away. 
All the sunshine and gladness had gone from her 
face, as she leaned forward, her hands inter- 
laced over her knee. She had forgotten both 
herself and Robert. 

They sat immovable, silent. The clock 
ticked, the fire crackled, an owl hooted in the 
tree before the door. — Perhaps it lasted ten sec- 
onds. Then she blushed slightly and looked at 
Robert and remarked unsteadily that she feared 
she was not especially cheerful. 
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As Robert thought of it afterward, he be- 
lieved it was unintentional; and certainly no 
question of cause now crossed his mind. No 
woman of her class and type would have so 
placed him purposely. Intuitively, one has 
coniSdcnce in Katherine's kind. 

From his boyhood, Robert had been schooled 
to meet obstacles and trials squarely and un- 
flinchingly, and in this moment of stress he 
was not to be found wanting. His face grew 
more set, and the lines about his mouth became 
rigid. For he would force himself along dif- 
ficult paths. 

Upon this resolve, he got up from his chair 
and stepped to the divan where she was sitting. 
Then, laying his hand gently on hers, he said, 
"Katherine, you are not quite yourself to-night. 
I am very sorry. A hard gallop in the morn- 
ing will put you right." 

Fatally, he had misjudged the force of her 
emotion. For instead of rallying and regaining 
her poise, she almost lost what self-control re- 
mained to her. Tears sprang to her eyes, a 
convulsive sob gripped her and her voice came 
husky and spasmodic, as she cried out, ^^Oh, 
Robert !" 

In this unhappy mistake, he had done just 
what he had meant to avoid. He had made, 
with the best of intentions, a wretched, wretched 
move. And not only had he put her in a bad 
way, but had also placed himself directly in the 
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line of her influence. And he could feel that 
influence growing, and sweeping over him, like 
the incoming tide. 

"Be yourself, Katherine," said he, draw- 
ing away. He stepped back to his chair, and 
there he stood, resting his hand and breath- 
ing hard. '^Remember how much there is at 
stake." 

"I — ^know — ^Robert," she answered, strug- 
gling to recover herself. 

She was outwardly quiet in a moment, and 
then he made his second error, again through 
trying to be gentle and helpful. He drew his 
chair forward and sat down beside her. 
**There's a brave little woman," he said sooth- 
ingly. "You'll be quite right in a moment, and 
then I'U go." 

If he had been a brute and stayed where he 
was and said he thought she was very much 
of a coward, the result would probably have 
been satisfactory. And he could have apolo- 
gized, afterward, with any amount of profuse- 
ness. But, instead, he was kind — and cruel. 

Once more she caught her breath convulsively, 
and the repressed sob shook and wrenched her 
and seemed to stop in her shoulders. He had 
not the heart to move back again. It seemed 
too brusque a kindness. Nor could he remain 
attentive to her misery, yet doing nothing to 
alleviate it. So he leaned forward and took her 
hand very tenderly in both of his. The eff^ort 
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this cost taxed him as perhaps he had never 
been tried before. His head swain, his breath 
came hard and chokingly, and he felt as if 
shocked with electric current. But he called on 
his self-control, gripped his nerves as best he 
could, set his teeth momentarily and began. 
Yes, he would help her to remember — ^help her 
to be true to her standards and upbringing — at 
whatever bitter cost to himself. 

"Katherine, I am very sorry that circum- 
stances have brought this about. Unwittingly, 
I have been the cause of giving you pain. What 
irony of Fate ! That I, of all men, should have 
been chosen to inflict unhappiness. I deplore 
it! Yes, more than it is best to tell. How- 
ever, we cannot alter the present, but we may 
guard against the future. The kindest and 
best thing I can do is to go at once; — go — 
and leave you — ^where you are." He shuddered 
and gasped, and the lines in his colorless face 
twitched and became hard and set. ^^And I 
must go wow," he went on despairingly, "while 
I have the strength.'' 

Unsteadily he rose from the chair, and 
seemed for an instant to grope the empty air 
for support. He was racked and badly spent 
and the dragging seconds seemed to push him 
back and to shout vauntingly, "You are lost!*' 
But with a tremendous efl^ort he steadied him- 
self, and stooping, he held out his hand. "Grood- 
night, good-bye and — forget me." He raised 
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her hand to his lips and pressed it lightly. 
But he had trusted himself too far. 

Again he held her hand to his lips: but this 
time he pressed it fervently, passionately. 
Then he turned to go. But he had played with 
fire, and the flames that he had kindled were 
closing in upon him. 

"Robert, Robert!" she cried. That was 
all. But it sufficed; sufficed to bring him to 
her side in one bound; sufficed to draw his 
arms about her; sufficed to bring their lips to- 
gether in an ecstatic embrace, which years 
of self-stifling, pride and barriers had but put 
off. 

**Katherine, dearest, I love you ! I must say 
the words, come what may. I can choke them 
back no longer. I love you! I love you as a 
man loves but once; the one great recompense 
and compensation for life." 

His speech stopped. No words came to him. 
He wanted no words. In that transport of 
rapture and exquisite passion there was no void 
— no mission for words. 

After the first and most intense moment of 
feeling had passed, he continued. "I have 
watched you and thought of you and dreamed 
of you. I have carried your picture until it is 
worn and faded almost beyond likeness. It is 
the last object that my eyes rest upon at night, 
and the first I see in the freshness of morning. 
A little note you sent me years ago, before you 
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were married, I keep and always carry with me, 
as you see.** 

He took a ragged envelope from his pocket, 
and drew from it the missive and photograph. 
This he did with caressing tenderness, and be- 
fore extending them to her, he kissed them 
fondly. 

^Robert, dear! have you kept that with you, 
ever since Fve been married?** 

**Ever since you've been married, indeed,** he 
replied, ^and the years have dragged unbear- 
ably. It has been over nearly every fence in 
the county ; it has been over the Aintree Course, 
over Barklay Brook, over Australian wire and 
Long Island timber. It has been my compan- 
ion in moments of pain and delight, stress and 
ease, and it has never failed to give me strange 
and moving comfort. So you see, dearest, that 
I do not speak idly, but rather am I telling of 
a constant, unswerving, though hopeless, pas- 
sion ; a dominating love, which has made my life 
bright and clouded, joyous and sad, sweet and 
bitter, and the thought of which fills me always 
with emotion.** 

"Robert, you have suffered a great deal for 
me,** she said very gently, "and I, in turn, have 
suffered for you. I have a confession to make,*' 
and she smiled faintly. "Suppose — suppose we 
sit down.** 

She went on at once. "You have loved me. 
So have I loved you.** Clearly it was hard for 
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her to speak these words; and yet, in saying 
them she found relief and a strange, poignant 
joy. The color came more deeply into her face 
and her lips trembled. ^^I think it was almost 
love at first sight. It was just before I was 
engaged, that I met you. How well I remem- 
ber that day!" 

For a moment she lingered, in retrospect. 
Then she continued, speaking in an abstracted 
way and as though the matter were miles and 
miles removed. *^It was a glorious hunting 
morning, and we drew the Wellsditch covert. 
You were up on that Iroquois colt. Artisan. 
Your father was master then, and Bowers 
was huntsman. I remember you came to 
grief at the *In-and-out' near Cooley Bridge. 
It looked like a bad fall. I was startled, and 
feared that you were hurt, but you were up 
again in an instant, though you were 
giddy and your breath was well gone. I re- 
call it all, so distinctly! I admired you very 
much. 

"A few days afterward I dined at your house, 
with Uncle John and Aunt Emily. I had been 
in England only two months, and everything 
made such an impression upon me! It was so 
different from France and Italy! You see, I 
had been away for more than eight years.*' 
She was speaking very quietly and with the sub- 
dued happiness of reminiscent love. 

They sat thus for perhaps ten minutes. 
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Their talk was somewhat rambling and carried 
on in low tones ; nor did they pause to measure 
the speeding minutes. For theirs was bliss and 
rapture superior to the petty limitations of 
time. 

The big clock in the hall slowly struck the 
hour. There was in its low, musical tones a 
note of something akin to solemn warning. It 
was as though a guardian and protector had 
been watching over them, and now spoke a fond 
and saving word. This effect was not lost upon 
Robert, who stood sorely in need of help. 
Again he enfolded her in a tender, loving, lin- 
gering embrace. Then he rose unsteadily and 
saying, "Good-bye, dearest," passed into the 
hall. 

Katherine did not ring fqr the lackey. It 
seemed as well for the visitor to go out by him- 
self. 

Now when Robert was starting anywhere he 
had a habit of feeling the outside of his waist- 
coat, or, when wearing evening clothes, the out- 
side of his coat ; it was a habit of years. This 
movement had, by constant repetition, become 
mechanical. He went through it now; and, to 
his consternation, found the object of his search 
gone. In his disturbed state of mind, he had 
left the packet on the divan. 

It so befell that at the moment of his discov- 
ery, he had already opened the door. Of course 
he closed it, as he started to return to the draw- 
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ing-room. The result is quite clear. Natu- 
rally, Katherlne thought that he had gone. 

His step was always light, and, by habit, he 
moved about deftly and quietly. 

Upon entering the room, a most distressing 
sight met Robert's eyes. There she lay, her 
face buried in the cushions, and she was sob- 
bing, with those long-drawn, choking, stifling 
sobs which begin and end in a moan and which 
seem to wrench a woman's very soul. 

Even then, much as he loved her, and deeply 
as he was afTected, he would have left her un- 
disturbed. But, as he reached over her to get 
the packet, the sensation of his presence, 
stronger than her overpowering grief, love's in- 
spiration, forced her to turn, and when she 
turned she saw him; saw the man who could 
change her despair into hope, her sorrow into 
joy, her night into day. 

"Oh, Robert, I thought you had gone!" she 
murmured brokenly and in a strange voice. 
Then perceiving in the drawn, ashy, working 
face the suflFering he was undergoing — "I'm so 
sorry to have hurt you!" — ^And then, at last, 
the dam gave way. 

"But Robert, Robert!" she went on almost 
fiercely, "you don't know what this means to 
me. I must tell you ; I must speak, now, or my 
heart will break. Though I unsex myself in 
saying it, I love you — ^I love you more than the 
love of life or the fear of death. I have been 
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living for years with a man whom I do not love. 
I married him because I knew nothing of 
love ; because I thought I loved him a little, and 
would love him more. My parents were dead. 
My aunt and uncle wished it. My Godmother, 
with whom I had been living abroad, wished it. 
She knew him well and had known his family a 
long time, both there, and before, in England. 
So, with all this pressure bearing upon me, and 
with a carefully shielded life behind me, I mar- 
ried him. I knew nothing of men ; I knew noth- 
ing of love; I knew nothing of life. And at 
twenty-one I bound myself until death shall come 
between us. Oh! it doesn't seem right! It is 
bitterly cruel. It is asking one to translate a 
language of which^one knows nothing. And to 
live with a man one doesn't- love! — ^you don't 
know what that means. No man could possibly 
understand. It is awful and it seems worse and 
worse, as time goes on. If love is right, surely 
that is wrong; morally and ethically; and we 
who do it are no better — no, I won't say that. 
But it is very disheartening; and, oh. Heavens! 
how it pains and shames one !" 

The tears were still wet on her cheeks, and her 
hair was disordered, and her face was drawn 
and desperate. She was very unpleasant to look 
at, for anyone who loved her. 

Robert knelt down beside the divan and put- 
ting his arm about Katherine's waist laid his 
cheek against hers, wet and flushed. He had 
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gathered himself and was ready to put forth 
his last vestige of strength. 

"Dearest, you are very sad to-night,*' he be- 
gan. "You are lonely and discouraged. I 
wish very much that I could help you. If I 
only could! If there were any help! But I 
fear there is no balm for your wounds; no an- 
tidote for the poison in your heart." 

She turned and looked at him intensely, and 
he could feel her passionate love burning him 
through and through. 

"Robert," she murmured tremulously, her lips 
twitching and her eyes full of the fierce light of 
thwarted love, "you say you are fond of me; 
it you are, take me away from the Hall ; away 
from the man I do not love; away from Eng- 
land. Take me to JVance — ^bright beautiful 
France; or to radiant Italy — to a land of love 
and music and flowers. — ^For only the scenes 
with the lovelight on them are to be remembered. 
Dreary, interminable years have told me this. 
But need it be?" 

Her voice was fraught with weariness and en- 
treaty. Its tension could not be concealed. 

Robert shuddered and gripped his self-con- 
trol and swallowed with difficulty; like a griev- 
ously wounded gladiator, he worked to gather 
his forces in time to snatch victory from defeat. 
With great effort, he began to speak; at every 
word fighting down the raging demon that 
gripped his throat. 
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"Katherine, dearest, you don't mean that," 
he said. "To-morrow, when you think it all 
over calmly, the thing will seem to you wholly 
impossible. — You are not yourself to-night.*' 

There was silence for a moment, broken only 
by their fast and labored breathing. His in- 
halations were rapid, deep and heavy; hers, 
quick, short and broken by gasps and sudden 
checks. Her throat was distended and pulsat- 
ing painfully between the chords; her bosom 
rose and fell like a craft on an angry sea. Her 
eyes burned with a restless, feverish, yearning 
light. The laboriously wrought bonds of self- 
restraint and conventionality, fashioned by her 
forebears and herself, had burst asunder, and 
she stood forth the primeval woman, clothed, as 
it were, only in the crude garments of untamed 
emotion. 

Robert continued speaking. ^^No, no, dear, 
it is not to be thought of ; we must not consider 
that such a road even exists ; a road over which 
many distracted ones have passed, to find at its 
termination, a morass of remorse and bitterness. 
That our love might be so perverted, must be 
forgotten. We, who have lived day after day 
in the light of each, other's affection, in whose 
hearts the unconfessed passion has burned 
through weary nights and endless days, have 
suffered too much, have cherished too much, to 
follow the impulse of a moment now." 

Robert paused and gazed at her, a wealth of 
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love in his eyes. She spoke no word, and in a 
moment he went on. 

"No, dearest, even setting aside our own 
heartfelt convictions, it is impossible. We 
would wrong our families, our friends. We 
would be false to our obligations; false to the 
trust imposed in us, — This is trite, but it is 
true. 

"Our positions demand recognition. We are, 
from some standpoints, of importance in the 
community. Absurd though it seems to us, we 
are undoubtedly more or less looked up to and 
emulated. Our conduct may make part of some- 
one's standard. And these responsibilities 
must not be ignored. Why we have been given 
them to uphold, we know not, nor should we 
ask. — In this sad, toilsome journey of Life, we 
owe something to our fellow travellers,'' 

Again he paused for a moment, strong in the 
might of his conviction. Then he continued: 

"Yes, Katherine, we must give each other up. 
We must close the door that has blown open 
and shut out the charm of the scene beyond. 
We must go on, living our lives silently, pa- 
tiently, unswervingly; for the good of those 
about us, and because it is our duty. — It seems 
cruel, but nearly all circumstances, in some as- 
pect, are cruel. It is the same inscrutable rule, 
the same mysterious dispensation, which makes 
one child strong and perfect from birth and 
another weak and deformed ; which gives a per- 
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son talent, with the restless, indefinable longing 
for expression, and denies opportunity; which 
makes one man clever, and the next dull. It is 
all darkly inexplicable. But it is all a part of 
Life. And it should be accepted and bravely 
borne. 

"So we must rise above our love, as a love of 
bondage ; and converting it to higher realms, live 
by it day by day according to the necessities 
of our lives. Finally, perhaps — ^perhaps in some 
future state, we shall attain to a depth and 
purity and self-forgetfulness of love, strange 
and unimagined." 

Robert's face had taken on a strength and 
peacefulness that it had never known before. 
His low tones endowed the closing words with 
added impressiveness ; a force which his kneel- 
ing posture and white, uplifted face increased. 

They remained thus for perhaps a minute, 
neither of them speaking. Then he stooped and 
with infinite tenderness and pity and reverence 
kissed her forehead, and of all expressions of 
purity by which their lives had ever been exalted, 
this was the most consummate. 

As he opened the door, Robert heard a sound 
of wheels on the gravel roadway, and then a 
horse and trap stood before him. He walked 
down the steps as the master of Barklay Hall 
alighted. "Ah, Robert, that you?" the latter 
exclaimed, and he warmly shook the hand of the 
man he greeted. "Been entertaining Madam, 
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eh? Quite right, my boy. — But I wish you had 
been with us. Such a day's sport! My guns 
will take a month to cool." 

**Wi8h I might have been,*' Robert replied. 
"I came over to tell you and Mrs. Hayes that 
we're going out in the morning. I think I shall 
draw Copsetangle covert. Won't you come 
along? Bently saw old Lightfoot, you know, 
the dog fox that gave us such a breather last 
month, going in there yesterday." 

''Only too glad, I'm sure," Hayes responded. 
^'I don't know about Katherine, though. She 
hasn't seemed very fit lately. Still, she may 
be up to it." 

He ceased speaking, apparently perturbed. 
Then he resumed. "To tell the truth, Robert, 
I'm almost worried about my wife. She seems 
to be losing her keenness. Do you know, I've 
half a mind, after the season ends, to take her 
away somewhere, for a while — say to some place 
in France. What do you think of it?" 

Robert gasped and shuddered and said he 
thought it would be a good plan. 

"What's the matter, old chap?" Hayes in- 
quired. 

"Oh! nothing much, thank you," the other 
answered. "I upset on the river yesterday, and 
had to swim for it, and fiddling about, trying 
to get the boat out, I got a bit cold, and after- 
ward had a chill. Ah! here comes my cart. — 
We start promptly in the morning, you know." 
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"Oh! by the way, Robert, any time you feel 
like coining round, we're always glad to see 
you," said the Master of the Hall. "One of us 
is usually at home. I think perhaps it would 
do Katherine good if you would drop in once 
in a while. Cheer her up, you know. — ^Yes, I'll 
be on time. Good-night." 

Robert, driving quite correctly, guided the 
marc along the winding driveway, and turned 
into the highroad. But it is a simple matter 
to stretch a string too far. As soon as they 
were beyond sight of the house he put up his 
whip, and telling the mare to do it her own way, 
dropped into the bottom of the trap. There, 
still loosely holding the reins, and laying his 
head against the box, he gave way and sobbed 
like a child. And the mare carried him over 
the moonlit road, in the silence of the night, and 
she alone knew his grief. 

It was a clear, cold night, with enough hint 
of frost in the air to make horses work well, 
and to make a man driving the road glad that 
he had not left his great-coat behind. The 
stars twinkled and scintillated with that cold, 
far-away, unsympathetic lustre, characteristic 
of early December. A half moon, now almost 
at meridian, shed its pale light on Westmoor 
Lodge, and on its surrounding drives and walks 
and trees and shrubs. To the lover of nature, 
particularly nature in her quieter moods, the 
tranquillity and peacefulness of the gardens 
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contrasted pleasantly with the brighter artificial 
lights of the house itself. 

Upon two people the effect of this contrast 
was lost. For Sir Henry Blimpton was poring 
over a packet of papers which totally absorbed 
his attention. And Robert Blimpton was exe- 
cuting the form of driving up the roadway ap- 
proaching the house. There was not light 
enough for anybody, at a little distance, to 
know that he was not driving. But he knew 
it, and the mare knew it. He drew up before 
the door with a gentle, grateful "Quiet, girl," 
and turned the mare over to a man to hold until 
a groom came from the stables. 

Now the library, where Sir Henry Blimpton 
was reading and writing, gave on a long ve- 
randa; the other end of which Robert reached 
upon ascending the steps. He passed along 
this, slowly and almost mechanically, for he 
wanted the time to gather himself. He could 
enter the library by the long glass door just 
as well, and he would thus avoid the brilliantly 
lighted hall, and the footman. 

As he reached a point opposite the door, 
Robert paused, and leaning against the balcony 
gazed long and intently over the gently undulat- 
ing stretches of country, which reached away 
behind the house for several miles. Over this 
expanse the mild, half-light lay softly, merging 
the contrasting light and shadow, now half trac- 
ing the line of a winding brook, now brighten- 
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ing the rise of a hill and darkening its decline; 
now falling peacefully on a cluster of white 
stones, which told of a tranquillity kindlier than 
the moonlight, purer than the starlight, and 
brighter than any light which would come with 
the dawning day. 

Robert looked and wondered; wondered at 
the inscrutable mandates which bid man, in the 
midst of all this beauty (and its inherent mas- 
ter) to suffer and learn the bitter, world-long 
lesson that life and pain are correlative and 
inseparable. 

In a moment, his mind reverted directly to 
the incidents of the last few hours ; to the woman 
he loved better than all else in life — better al- 
most than honor itself, but not quite. And 
the throes of that surging, blinding, choking, 
passionate love held him, where he stood, and 
turned him and swayed him imtil the woods and 
fields and roads disappeared, and the balcony 
against which he leaned was miles away, and the 
pure, yellow light from the library turned to a 
bluish-gray, and the floor under him rose and 
sank like a swell. 

Presently, he came to himself and was quieter. 
The next five minutes he never quite forgot. 

His father had just finished the papers and 
slipping an elastic about them he put them away. 
He got up, walked to the fire and stood gaz- 
ing abstractedly into its glowing depths, a look 
of pensive sadness on his kind, high-bred face. 
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Then placing his hands on the woodwork above 
he gazed long and s^adfastly at the picture be- 
fore him — ^the picture of the woman he had 
once loved and would always love, and whose 
eyes met his now, though they spoke to him only 
from the canvas, with something of the old light, 
the wonderful light, which h€td made it possible 
for him to be what he had been for the twenty 
years since they had parted. 

Then, going to the other side of the room, 
he stopped before another portrait ; the likeness 
of a little boy with a bright, simny face and 
having something of the same look as that of the 
woman in his eyes. And standing before this 
he looked from one to the other, and Robert 
heard him say, in a voice laden with melancholy 
and devout attachment, ^^All I have left, all she 
could give me; the most complete self-abnega- 
tion, the most holy gift we know on earth!" 
And, turning again and looking at the picture 
over the fire, he said, "He is very like you, and 
so — ^I am not afraid." 

Robert backed against the railing, while the 
ghastly contrast smothered him — the contrast 
between this and the mirage of his temptation. 

In a moment he passed through the door, 
which had been slightly open, into the library 
to receive his father's never-failing welcome. 

"Robert, my boy," the elder man said, "you 
don't look a bit fit; you seem quite unstrung. 
What's the matter?" 
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**0h! nothing,'' replied the younger, **except 
my shoulder is paining me a good deal. The 
night air seems to get into the old break. I 
think there must be a bit of rheumatism in it.'' 

Sir Henry looked at his son somewhat 
sharply. "Were they at home?" He asked 
the question with evident interest. 

"Yes," Robert replied. "They were both 
there; that is, he came before I left. He had 
been shooting with the Johnsons." 

They talked a few minutes more, and then 
Robert said that he thought he would go to 
bed. He stepped over to his father and shook 
hands good-night, as he had done for ten years. 
He was just turning to pass out into the hall, 
when he said, "By-the-way, Dad, I think if you 
don't really mind, I'll ride the horse in the morn- 
ing. A good, stiff gallop, with something to 
do, will help that shoulder." 

"Oh, no, of course not, if you want to," his 
father replied ; "only have a care about him." 

Then the son turned once more to pass on 
up to his own room. As he did so, he heard 
the long, sharp blast of the London express, 
as it drew into the little station. And he was 
so glad that he stood alone, where he was, rather 
than there, with her ! Thus, in the blessed light 
of God's fresh morning, he could look into his 
mirror and meet the eyes oi a man. 
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'Now, Peach," said Gilligan, when the two had 
reached a quiet spot behind the stables, "since 
youse did me that little favor by keepin' me out 
er sight de time I had de skate on, I always 
done de square t'ing by yer. Ain't dat de level 
tip?" 

"Sure!" was the terse and ready response. 

*TiVell, now, my son, I'm on de raggid edge 
er tippin' yer off ter de juiciest good t'ing dat 
ever happened. It's er cracker-jack, er rose 
bowkay, de warmest an' swellest free lunch dat 
was ever blowed off. Dis is one er doze seldom 
good t'ings dat don't fade at de show-down. 
It's er Saint Patrick's Day parade, er widder 
wid dough an' er hot dazzle, all in one. Not'in' 
like it was ever pulled off before. It beats Hell 
ter er finish." 

"Put me wise," said Peach. 

"Say!" exclaimed the mentor, "I wouldn't 
hand out de key ter dis snap ter me own brud- 
der, less'n I was married ter 'im. I've seen good 
t'ings before; rosy good t'ings. But not'in' er 
dis breedin' ever come in range er me lamps. 
It's so hot dat it boerns me insides just ter hold 
it in." 

"Well, let er little of it out, an' ease yer- 
self," advised the pupil. 

95 
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**It'8 dis way,'' continued Gilligan: "youse 
know Belle Bradford, dat filly w'at we bought 
oflTn de Hop Hollow Stable." 

"Yes," assented Peach, "I knows 'er; an' de 
only partic'lar t'ing erbout 'er is dat she can't 
go fast enough ter get warm." 

"Dat's straight goods," Gilligan acquiesced: 
" *she can't go fast enough ter get warm.' 
She'd make er cork-legged nurse-maid w'at was 
wheelin' twins look like de Empire State Ex- 
press, an' er sparrow-cop 'u'd sprint by 'er so 
fast dat dere shadows 'u'd strike er spark. — 
One day I was breezin' 'er, an' w'en I swimg 
inter de straight I seen de water-cart at de seven- 
eights pole. Say! I found de track dusty all 
de way, an' w'en I got in de water-cart horses 
had had dere dinner. Onct we sold 'er ter er 
undertaker, an' he brought 'er back an' said 
dat free times runnin' w'en he got ter de grave- 
yard de gates was locked; an' dat one er de 
stars in de last ride act sued him fer delay in 
transpertation. — ^Yes, dat filly is slow, slower 
dan help fer de needy. She was foaled in New 
Jersey, raised in Brooklyn and trained in Chel- 
sea." Here Gilligan paused a moment. 

Peach felt it incumbent on him to say some- 
thing ; and having no particular message to con- 
vey, it occurred to him that a remark general 
and non-committal would be the suitable thing. 
So he exclaimed, merely in the way of casual 
comment, **Hell!" 
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"Now youse know Our Hattie," Gilligan re- 
sumed, "de filly by Salvator, out of Song of 
Spring! Well, yer know she can just singe de 
fence on bot' sides an' boem de track ter er 
cinder. She can make 'em all look like dey was 
buried wid weight-clot's an' wallowin' t'ro' er 
quicksand. She can go 'way an' leave 'em like 
yer goirl leaves yer w'en yer broke. — Now don't 
dese difiPrences kind er jar yer? An' don't dey 
kind er hand yer out de tip dat dere might be 
somet'in' doin'? Can't yer just feel de long 
green? Can't yer cop de chink er de good gold 
plunks? Er do youse need me ter cough up er 
search-light an' er megerphone, ter go erlong 
wid dis tip? De difference between de speed er 
dese two gees is just like dis: on one side dere's 
empty pockets, suds an' de free lunch ; an' 'cross 
de way stands er alderman's roll, brandy an' 
soda an' er swell feed wid music an' er fat tip 
fer de plate juggler. Dat's w'at! An' if youse 
dan't see it, youse ought ter stay home after 
dark, an' never go from one sidewalk ter de od- 
der, 'cept w'ere dere's er cop. Boy! Remem- 
ber, dey's bot' black, wid er small white star 
an' off hind ankle white, dat dey's bot' two- 
year-olds an' bot' stands fifteen-one. Wat 
more do youse want ter know? Don't it begin 
ter kind er break in on yer?" 

'TTouse mean dere's somet'in' doin' in de 
ringin' graft," exclaimed Peach. 

"Dat's w'at," responded Gilligan. **Well, I 
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should loop-de-loop. ^Somet'in' doin'?' Just 
er few! Dis t'ing '11 make de ring look like 
Wall Street in er panic. Doze dat was on hand 
at de St. Louis cyclone er de Johnstown flood 
'11 feel right at home. De t'ings we'll do ter de 
bookies ! Say ! We'll have de S. P. C. A. down 
on us. — But dere's one t'ing dat youse don't 
want ter slip no cog on. An' dat is dat dis 
ain't no Carnegie lib'ry deal; de great Ameri- 
can pub. ain't included in dis. It's fer our own 
little private good; an' if any smart guy blows 
de snap, he'll feel like he'd just had er heart 
ter heart talk wid his wife w'en he got in at 
free a. m. Talk erbout dynamite! 

"After we cash in, we'll all go ter er swell 
clothes joint an' order er noisy outfit, an' den 
we'll break erway fer Atlantic City, an' w'at we'll 
do ter dat place '11 be er plenty. Dere won't 
be not'in' on de beach dat can butt inter our 
class. We can give erway weight, an' leave 'em 
in er romp; we'll be under er double wrap, an' 
de rest er de bunch '11 be on dere toes. — Not'in' 
like it was ever seen since de gee gees was let 
loose from de ark. — So get on all youse can spare 
on Our Hattie. An' day after termorrer, w'en 
we get inter de saddlin' paddock wid de fake 
Hattie (dat four-legged messenger boy, Belle 
Bradford) an' de odds goes down like er shoot- 
de-chutes car, dig down in yer jeans, grapple 
yer roll an' put it on fer yer life. Dat's w'at 
we're all goin' ter do. 'Cause Belle Bradford 
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is er ringer fer er fat man's cob an' de talent 
'11 pick 'er ter lose by er block. But, just on 
de side, dis filly is better w'en she ain't too fine ; 
it don't do youse no good ter know dis now, but 
it may sometime. In followin' de ponies, my 
boy, youse can't have too many facts. Well, 
w'en de runners fer de bookies carry de tip dat 
any lay ergainst Belle Brad, is findin' money, de 
odds '11 take er tumble like er el'vater droppin' 
from de sixteent' floor ter de basement. Dat's 
w'ere we come in, wid bunches er de long green, 
an' get next. Say! It's so easy an' so warm 
dat it seems like er shame ter tell anybody. 

"Youse see dis '11 be de secon' race, day after 
termorrer. — De slow filly '11 be sent inter de pad- 
dock, an' kept dere fer ev'rybody ter put dere 
lamps on good. At de last minute, just before 
saddlin', she'll be rushed off ter de stable, Her 
have er clinch tightened in one er 'er plates'; 
de real Hattie'U be brought back, just w'en num- 
ber one is startin' out fer de p'rade, an' ev'ry- 
body has dere eye on 'im, an' de rest er de bunch 
is in de ring. She'll be saddled like she was er 
fire-horse (wid half er dozen er us who's wise 
ter de lay standin' 'round) an' tacked on ter de 
tail er de line, in er big hustle. 

"As bot' er dese fillies is maidens, an' bot' 
has been kept dark, dere's few as knows 'em by 
sight, anyhow. Besides, if youse don't look at 
'em careful, dey's somet'in' erlike. Dey's exac'ly 
de same heighth, an' marked de same. Hat- 
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lie's finer, dough she* 9 close-built, an' she's jet 
black, while Belle Brad, ain't just dat, but 
Belle's so dam' near black dat it takes field 
glasses ter see de brown. — It ought ter go, like 
er breeze-out t'ro' de straight. An' if it don't, 
we'll all get ruled off, an' our name'll be Dennis 
Mud; dat's no pipe-dream. Dere won't be 
enough left er us ter wiggle er claw in er lobster- 
pot. Dat's w'at!" 

Peach and Gilligan separated; and each went 
his own way, thinking his own thoughts. It oc- 
curred to the elder that perhaps he had been 
unwise to trust so delicate a secret to the dis- 
cretion of so young a confidant. He did not 
doubt the lad's fidelity and whole-heartedness in 
the matter ; besides, it was greatly to his advan- 
tage not to divulge the thing, and Gilligan fully 
appreciated the fact that a man may be pretty 
safely trusted to be true to his own interests, 
whatever the status of his honesty may be con- 
cerning those of others. 

Peach could not quite satisfy himself as to 
why this important private information had 
been given him. The suggestion of gratitude 
for past favors seemed unconvincing. In 
Peach there was the making of a first class cynic. 
It was obvious to both, in common, that every 
possible effort to '^make the thing go" must 
be put forth. For failure would surely bring 
about disaster of a most unpleasant kind; in 
fact, of a kind quite too disagreeable to dwell 
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upon. That these reflections were not wholly 
of a quieting kind, is sufficiently clear ; but, even 
so, it seemed to each that "the game was worth 
the candle." 

On the appointed day our several conspira- 
tors were gathered in the ring, intent upon the 
rather critical business in hand; their common 
manner was one of casual and easy interest. 
"Hattie," as they took pains to call her with 
some little ostentation, received their attention 
with small apparent concern; she was not of an 
impressionable type; or perhaps she felt that 
her glory was but vicarious and ephemeral. 
However this may be, the one conviction that 
Gilligan and the rest had in the matter was that 
the public were to be hoodwinked, and that only 
a sedulous deceiver would answer the demands 
of the moment. So, as may well be surmised, 
these plotters threw away no chance to impress 
the public that Hattie, in the "too solid flesh," 
stood before them, the embodiment of an allur- 
ing financial chance. 

"She's a whole lot on the big side, don't you 
think?" suggested one of the onlookers, who 
had been going over her with some little care. 

" *0n the big side?'" repeated another, with 
great emphasis, and a decided rising inflection. 
"Well, I should throw a fit ! Say ! she's carryin' 
more beef than a refrigeratin' car. She's fat- 
ter than a sparrow cop on Ash Wednesday." 

"She's fat, all right," a third interested one 
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remarked, **but she ain^t so dam' fat as you 
might think. 'Cause she's built on the Shetland 
pony plan, anyhow. She's short enough in the 
back and thick enough in the waist to carry a 
ton; what you call *a big little un.' The 
trouble is, most of that kind have little liberty 
and less reach." 

**But then," resmned the first speaker, **we 
got to remember that the track's heavy to-day 
— in fact, it's fetlock deep, an' sometimes those 
short coupled ones can sprint through the mud 
to beat hell." 

"How about all that beef?" inquired the sec- 
ond one. **Can she short-step five an' a half 
furlongs, with seventy or eighty pounds of extra 
beef on board? That's the question to keep us 
guessing. If she can, she's a second Dr. Has- 
brouck, an' that's no pipe-dream." 

"They've backed her down to four to one, 
anyhow," said the third, "an' that looks as if 
some people thought well of her. I don't pre- 
tend to be *in the know,' but it seems as if there 
must be somethin' doin'. So far as I go, I'm 
not goin' to play this race at all, 'cause there 
may be a *job' on." 

^^Hattie" had been in the paddock less than 
five minutes when one venturesome bookmaker 
quoted her at six to one. Another promptly 
shouted, "eight to one." Soon the odds rose to 
tens, and the closing price, offered by the most 
daring, was twenty to one. 
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Meanwhile the spirits of those concerned in 
the plot had suffered a sudden drop. For two 
stewards of the meeting had sauntered into the 
inclosure (quite casually, and as if by chance) 
and three members of the Jockey Club were soon 
on hand and strolling about with outward care- 
lessness. 

Three or four minutes later, owner Wilson 
received word that Hobbs, the jockey who was 
to pilot Our Hattie, would not be permitted to 
have the mount. Obviously, suspicions were 
aroused. In fact, it looked very much as. 
though the game were up. Accordingly, the 
conspirators swore inwardly, and even quaked 
a little. 

It was by no means a simple matter for Wil- 
son to find a boy at "the eleventh hour" who 
could ride at ninety pounds. Yet it would not 
look well for him to withdraw his entry. Of 
course, as soon as he saw the two stewards and 
the rest, it occurred to him that it would be 
necessary to abandon his very attractive scheme, 
for these representatives of law and order, in 
turf affairs, were not to be treated with mirth 
or contumacy. 

When the order came to change jockeys, he 
was convinced that he had been found out and 
he instantly gave up all idea of proceeding with 
his Machiavelian plan. The great question that 
now presented itself was, how to secure a jockey. 
Assuredly, he must be particular to retain a 
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boy of some standing, or it would appear that 
he was indifferent to the chances of his entry, 
and this would never do. He must seem most 
concerned and most anxious to get the best boy 
obtainable. He now considered that he would 
be fortunate to save his reputation and to get 
off without a fine, or something worse; clearly, 
he was in a situation out of which many un> 
pleasant developments might grow. The Jockey 
Club is not an institution that it is prudent to 
treat with levity or contempt. Its laws are 
rather like those of the Medes and Persians, and 
the man who attempts to set them at naught 
is likely to have uneasy moments. 

Wilson grasped these facts, for some of his 
friends had suffered for certain little irregular- 
ities practiced in moments of Midas-like greed. 
He immediately set about the task of finding a 
light-weight jockey, a task which he found, after 
ten minutes of earnest and vigorous search, well- 
nigh hopeless. An awful spell seemed to hang 
over him, a calamitous and heart-sickening 
curse; every good boy who could get up at the 
weight was engaged for this race, or away from 
the track or ill or was on contract and pre- 
vented from taking the job. Disaster seemed 
to rain down on Wilson's head, and apparently 
it was the moment of his undoing. But he met 
the trial with the nerve and composure of the 
gambler. He would try his best to stem the 
tide of defeat, and if this proved futile, he would 
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accept the inevitable with composure. He did 
not believe in crying over spilt milk. 

Almost in desperation, Wilson was on the 
point of giving up the seemingly useless effort, 
when a bright and comforting thought oc- 
curred to him. If no jockey could be secured, 
why not give the mount to Reagan, alias 
"Peach"? The lad was apprenticed to him, and 
he was most useful in "working" and "breez- 
ing" horses; if he could do these things well, 
was it quite unreasonable to suppose that he 
might ride a fairly good race? Wilson thought 
not. At all events, this was doubtless the only 
chance. 

Of course the owner had not the slightest ex- 
pectation of carrying off first money ; this would 
have seemed the thought of a madman; it did 
occur to him, however, that the filly might, by 
great good-luck, finish third or fourth and thus 
save his reputation. Were it not for the con- 
dition of the track, he would hardly have had 
the boldness to entertain this thought, yet in 
addition to this favorable circumstance was the 
fact that Blue Boy, the fastest of the lot, had 
been "scratched." Had Wilson been certain 
that those in authority were ignorant as to the 
details of his scheme, he would have been less 
anxious. He feared, however, that they knew 
as much as he did himself. But if, by special 
interference of Kismet, the scratching of Blue 
Boy, the mud and the fierce if awkward efforts 
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of the 'prentice boy, the black filly should land 
in third or fourth place, all might yet be re- 
trieved. There was still time to mitigate the 
money loss by getting an agent to hedge and 
cross bet for him. If there was some little de- 
lay, this man might also have time to wire the 
three or four friends who were betting for Wil- 
son, and for themselves as well, in the poolrooms. 
Never the thought occurred to him that Peach 
himself, partly through loyalty to the stable and 
partly because he **needed the money," had 
played the entry for a bit more than he could 
well lose. A 'prentice boy is a 'prentice boy, 
and the devil take him if he acts or speaks for 
himself. This point of view has the sanction 
of logic, philosophy and precedent. 

In fact, at the bottom of the boy's specula- 
tion were three calls for money, two of which 
were selfish and one unselfish. And how many 
of the acts of those of higher station have the 
merit of being even one-third altruistic? Yes, 
Peach wanted the money, for three reasons: in 
the first place, he was desirous of amassing a 
fund of sufficient size to place certain crap- 
shooting operations on a broader and more se- 
cure basis ; in the second place, he wished to help 
pay his widowed mother's rent (the relict of 
Peach, senior, being at this moment some three 
months in arrears, and the landlord of acquisi- 
tive and persistent habit) ; and in the third 
place, Peach had seen, in the shop window of one 
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Jacob Cohen, a suit of clothing, of pronounced 
color and bold pattern (evidently designed in a 
spirit of reckless and aggressive bravado) and 
this suit he coveted, with the strength of youth- 
ful desire and unblunted faith in the sweetness 
of yearnings realized. Acquiring money by 
doubtful means, spending it for doubtful pur- 
poses (with a little leaven of kindness) — what 
a captain of industry was lost in Peach! 

Surely he should have been a railway, ship- 
ping and steel magnate, instead of wearing out 
his life in scraping, rubbing, bandaging, breez- 
ing and walking. Verily, it was a day of doubt- 
ful augury for Peach — the day on which he was 
bom. He might yet live to curse that day, with 
the disappointed, thwarted and embittered many. 
But doubtless the joke was on Peach — ^because 
he might have been, and didn't know it. These 
little jokes are dear to the heart of Fate, and 
enjoyed quite in an idle moment. They give a 
zest, a point, if not a raison d^etre, to certain 
plans and systems. But this did not change 
the fact that the lad was not a little confused 
and upset by the sudden and peremptory order 
that he was to pilot the fiUy, regardless of the 
state of the going, the bets or the rating of the 
field. On him devolved this not inconsiderable 
responsibility — and he was to be given no time 
in which to think over things or to "square'' 
his bets. 

Assuredly, the insignificance of Peach was 
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immeasurable. It was something so vast aod 
pervading that even momentaxy mannnusBioii 
seemed a wonderful stroke of Fate. — When the 
thing was done, what then? The ^oiy woold 
be for others; the censure for himself. Do the 
best he could, and doubtless he would be blamed; 
do anything less and he might be ruled ofp. He 
was in a situation similar to that of the fash- 
ionable clergyman — between the adulation of 
unhappily married ladies and the anonymous let- 
ter. However, he could but obey his master, 
and this he did, with the best grace tiiat he 
could muster. The lad was not emotional or 
romantic, and he had a certain sort of philoso- 
phy; so he went ahead, and trusted that he 
would not slump into his grave much before his 
time. And he had the free, if double edged^ 
sensation that very, very few cared a profanely 
small amount whether he turned up in the wei^t- 
ing chair or in the morgue. NeverthelesB, when 
he joined the parade, he heartily widied that 
some kind and painstaking friend had been on 
hand to hedge those bets. 

Peach rode that day for all he was woriii. 
He rode as if every judge under Jockey CInb 
control were looking on — with his best girl 
thrown in, by way of good measure. The dis- 
tance was but five and a half furlongs; and he 
got ^^attie" away in something better than an 
even break. The mud favored a compact and 
short-coupled one and he sent her along from 
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th^ fall of the flag. Whether or not she made 
the nmniiig was all one to him. No doubt it 
was as well to be in front as a length behind, 
provided one were keeping the field busy all the 
time. The great point was to give the others 
no chance for reflection; and this effort the lad 
made, ^o the queen's taste." 

The little mare was a quick beginner, and 
thorou^^y game. 

At the end of the first furlong. Peach once or 
twice felt of **Hattie'' with his **bleeders" ; for 
be was quite convinced that the considerations 
of the moment were just then of exclusive im- 
portance to him and his. This was the time 
to show that he could **hustle'' — or be ever- 
lastingly undone. 

As they swung into the straight, the boy on 
Simple Simon went to the whip, and his mount 
swerved in toward the rail and cannoned against 
Katy Kerr, throwing her out of her stride and 
wellnigh bringing her to her knees. The force 
of the impact made Simple Simon very shaky on 
his legs, as well. This was Peach's chance. 
Like a flash he pulled wide of the two leaders, 
and drawing his whip made several passes in 
the air with a great show of inflicting severe 
punishment. The filly responded gamely, with 
her best burst of speed. If she could hold the 
pace, it looked, at this point, as though she had 
a chance to win. 

To say that Peach was surprised, is to put 
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it very mildly ; and as for Wilson and his Taiioiis 
adherents and camp followers — they were sim- 
ply dumbfounded. 

But the victory was not to be so easy, after 
all. For Dancing Girl was rapidly forging her 
way between Kitty Kerr and Simple Simon; in 
fact, she was '^coming," in a great burst of speed. 

At the fifteen-sixteenths mark, Wilson's filly 
was heading by fully a length and a half, but 
tiring rapidly; Dancing Girl was second, di- 
rectly behind, and the remaining filly and the 
bay colt, three parts of a length back, were 
head and head; Wild Fat was dead last, three 
lengths away. Even as near the wire as this, 
it was almost anybody's race. And Dancing 
Girl, with a bit yet in reserve, was gaining, 
surely gaining, at every stride. A dozen 
lengths more, and her nose was at ^^Hattie's" 
girths, and still she gained. And then (Oh 
shattered hopes!) suddenly she blundered, gave 
way in a foreleg and lost her stride — but lurched 
forward toward the wire. In this crucial mo- 
ment her opponent, seeming to throw every 
ounce of her remaining strength into the effort, 
leaped clear of her and flashed by the judges, 
winner by a full length. 

As the boy turned "Hattie" about, to retrace 
the steps to the finishing post, he said to her, 
with more tenderness than was usually in his 
voice, "Say, de guy w'at touted youse for er 
lobster simply slipped er cog. Or else he for- 
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ot erbout mud. — ^Anyhow, youse put me solid 
^^d de main guy — an' me Mudder'll be stuck 
on me.** 

The ladies smiled on him and the men said 
indulgent things about him and he was the 
Archer of the moment. 

When in the freedom of his own stable, Wil- 
son exclaimed, '^ell, I'm damned! If I'd kept 
the money on, we'd rung in the ringer and wrung 
out the ring. As it is, I'm a little to the good, 
Fve saved my reputation, an', as my man didn't 
have time to get those wires off, my friends won 
out on a gilt-edged tip. I told 'em it was a 
cinch, an' — ^well, it was. — But I'll have to change 
those names." 

About this time, one of the stewards said to 
another, **I thought things looked like a 'job,' 
but maybe we were wrong. Perhaps the mud 
was just what they were gambling on, and if 
so, their judgment was good. You see, if we 
had let them keep their first boy, the filly might 
have done much better, though of course I don't 
overlook the mishaps and mischances of the 
thing. — ^At any rate, I shall watch Our Hattie's 
next race with interest." 

That evening GiUigan said to Peach, ''My 
son, you're de great, partic'lar crack-er-jack. 
You're de whole t'ing, De rest er us is supers 
an' pace-makers an' *also-rans,' — ^Dat's ter- 
night. 
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"Termorrer mebbe youse'll start on de hard- 
sweatin' an' light eatin' life er de real jock; 
wid de chance er sometime bein' de middle-piece 
er de floral horseshoe. An' on de odder side, 
mebbe youse'll be more fergot dan de grave er 
er widder-bride's first husband." 

And Peach, diffident before the sage and 
widely experienced Gilligan, and knowing not 
what manner of reply to make, spoke modestly 
the one word, "Hell r 
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Perhaps the power of propinquity has sel- 
dom been more egregiously underrated than was 
the case when young Grayson proposed that 
Goodwin give him temporary possession of Sun- 
burst. Yet, possibly, we are a little unjust in 
holding the boy fully (or even largely) re- 
sponsible ; for, at the time of his call on the man 
he was unacquainted with The Horse. He 
merely sought a horse, to use for a few weeks, 
as he had none at the time; and Fate had so 
arranged matters that Sunburst was the only 
available animal in Goodwin's modest stable. 
Sparkling Dew and The Philter and Dawn of 
Hope were otherwise engaged at this crucial mo- 
ment. 

An intrinsically trivial circumstance may 
prove to be pivotal, when examined in the search- 
ing light of developments. There is in this a 
sort of whimsical manifestation of perfect 
power, on the part of Fate; and it is, also, a 
little the sort of thing that the cat does with 
the mouse. 

'^Now I want to say a word about Sunburst,'' 
said Gh>odwin, after a little preliminary talk. 

115 
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"I have no trouble with him, myself; though, I 
confess, I keep watch of him. Others, however, 
have not been as lucky. In fact, he's made a 
good bit of work for one or two chaps who had 
a notion that they were horsemen. It's like 
this; he's a bolter, when the fancy strikes him 
(provided the pilot is not prepared). — Of 
course, he must have been badly handled at some 
time." 

It is sufficiently clear to you that this was 
quite enough to arouse Grayson's interest ; par- 
ticularly would this be the case, as "queer" ones 
were something of a hobby of his. Indeed, he 
had rather the knack of dealing with this kind 
of "gee"; which is a gift — ^and, like most gifts, 
is none too common. He claimed that they 
could be managed without serious difficulty by 
the judicious use of a happy combination of in- 
dulgence and firmness — and imagination, unfail- 
ing imagination. And it seemed to be a good 
enough theory, so far as The Boy's application 
of it was concerned; but perhaps it was more 
or less like the theory of "Light hands for light 
people" and **Waiting in front" and "The art 
of falling." For some reason, or because of 
some odd inclination (it is impossible to ac- 
count for aU human actions) Goodwin felt con- 
fidence in The Boy; and The Boy, with a boy's 
pride, determined not to be found wanting. — 
Yes, he would take Sunburst to his own stable, 
reason with him a little, discipline him a little. 
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without punishment, and coddle him a good 
deal; and soon there would be friendship, per- 
haps even love, between them. 

Now of course you've observed that human 
endeavor is prone to run in three channels; in 
one of which the object was never worth while 
(though God alone knows what an idol we made 
of it) ; in the second, we gain what we want, 
only to find, alas! that there is some wretched 
reason why it fails to suit our present needs; 
and in the third, though we reach the goal of 
our fondest longing, we attain it too late (we 
have grown old, or those with whom we planned 
to share these benefits have gone out of our 
lives). In all is the crackling of withered, 
crumpled leaves; a sound increasingly familiar 
to aging ears. 

One learns by convincing experience not to 
rebel, at least outwardly, but to accept this 
sort of thing as part of the grisly joke of life; 
which must make the Lords of Eons and Flay 
chortle mightily. 

Perhaps yoii don't begin to observe to what 
thrusts of the ready rapier of Fate The Boy 
was exposing himself. You see, he was handi- 
capped by a surplus of confidence and a paucity 
of experience; which places receptive youth in 
a position where instruction advances by leaps 
and bounds: now the first of these is a sweetly 
intoxicating appurtenance of youth; and the 
second, part of the Conditions of Play, when the 
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puissant persons just mentioned sit down to 
their little game. 

Joyously, Young Grayson rode Sunburst 
home, with due consideration for the delicate 
and oft-outraged feelings of the horse. He In- 
sisted, somewhat to the amazement of Goodwin, 
In using a plain snaffle with two sets of reins, 
one free and one passing through the rings of 
a sliding martingale. He did not wish to hurt 
the mouth of his mount, but he had an Idea that 
Sunburst might have a fancy for getting his head 
up ; which is an awkward thing for a rider, and 
greatly helps certain equine experiments, of in- 
teresting quality. 

On this Introductory ride. The Horse at- 
tempted to take no liberties with his young rider. 
In fact, his progress was marked by seemly de- 
corum; no curate's parishioner-pleasing nag 
could have borne himself more unexceptlonably. 
Like the legend-famed maid with "The little 
curl,'' he was proving that he knew how to be 
"Very, very good"; whether he could also be 
"Very, very horrid," remained for The Boy to 
discover. 

The reputation of a horse Is not altogether 
trustworthy, because he may have fallen under 
the influence of some man who should never have 
been allowed to experiment with things of nerves 
and a will — and blood lines (mothers with mar- 
riageable daughters will kindly take notice). 
Or, on the other hand, he may have been 
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handled by a man capable of managing a light 
opera company, with satisfaction to all and a 
high state of internal harmony, one of those 
marvellous persons who even contrive to propiti- 
ate their wives, and still do about as they like. 
Now you will readily see that the horse in the 
former instance is rated as much worse than 
is really the case; conversely, the other is cred- 
ited with being a sort of equine angel, whereas, 
he is merely a plastic agent* 

Men and horses are not always brought to- 
gether for their highest mutual good, any more 
than are the weak, foolish, puzzled, sex-ridden 
children of the great, pathetic hiunan family. 

Apparently, we are chucked into the Caldron 
of Life, higgledy-piggledy, stirred with the re- 
sistless Spoon of Circumstance and left to the 
Chef of Fate ; to be brought forth as delectable 
bouillabaisse, or dumped out as a horrid mess 
and fed to the Swine of Decay. 

However, The Boy was not thinking of this 
sort of thing, as he nursed Sunburst along, 
watched his ears and crooned to him whimsical, 
cajoling nonsense. No, he was thinking that, 
like himself. The Horse was a thing of life ; that 
he saw, heard and felt ; yes, that he breathed the 
free air of Heaven; that he had a place in the 
vital, animate world and was one with himself 
in the mysterious power of influence. 

When saddle and bridle had been removed, 
Grayson said to the groom, '^Just wipe him off 
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and slip a set of bandages on him. You'll no- 
tice that the off hind leg is a bit gummy, just 
above the fetlock joint. — ^And, by the way, when 
you dress him in the morning, don't use the 
curry-comb. The body brush is enough for 
him. — And, whatever you do, move about him 
gently, for he's been fussed up in his feelings." 

Then The Boy took his leave, hoping and be- 
lieving that Sunburst was to bring him happi- 
ness; which serves to impress one with his ex- 
treme youth. 

All this is more or less like Kipling's old story 
of The Puppy and The Soap, except this time 
the poor thing got the soap when he was still a 
puppy, instead of waiting until he was a grown 
dog; which is vastly more comfortable for the 
family (though the unhappy beast's "little in- 
sides" ache "distressfully"). 

From the start, there was peace and kindly 
feeling between The Boy and Sunburst. As our 
rural friends say, they "took to each other." 
The former was very gentle and attempted no 
hazardous experiments ; and the latter was grate- 
ful — and biddable. 

This is the way with men and horses, when 
the combination is right; when it is not right, 
it may mean the scrap heap for one or both. 

After three or four very comfortable rides, 
The Boy began to take The Dog along; an ar- 
rangement to which Sunburst offered not the 
slightest protest. It was something new to him, 
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to be sure (and The Boy felt his way, care- 
fully) but he seemed rather to like it, than 
otherwise. 

Now this dog was a greyhound; an upstand- 
ing, big-boned, well-muscled beast — strong and 
staunch, with race in every graceful line of his 
lithe, health-abounding body. His affection for 
his master was boundless, and his belief in him 
pathetic. Yes, he loved The Boy as perhaps 
only a dog knows how to love — ^unreasoningly, 
unquestioningly, with never a thought of self. 
And the expression of faith, aye, almost adora- 
tion, which lighted his eyes when The Boy spoke 
to him! Verily, when one possesses this, one 
does not live in an empty world! 

The delight of this dog, Deerfoot, at being 
asked to make one of a party to take the road, 
was most flattering to The Boy. Fully they 
accepted one another, and were glad. 

Now there are fool-dogs, dogs and super- 
dogs. Almost all dogs are good, but some are 
a great deal better than others. Deerfoot, be 
it understood, belonged to the latter class. He 
possessed intelligence and tact, a quick brain, 
keen sight and speed to give away ; and perhaps 
better than all this, in a way, he was a born 
companion. 

Of course, at times the sin of gluttony over- 
came both moral and civil considerations, and 
then he ate an Homeric repast — and suffered 
for his folly ; and in such unhappy moments, he 
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found The Boy both friend and doctor. To 
atone for such weaknesses, there were periods of 
Lenten abstinence — periods of remorse and deep 
humility, when he went about with drooping 
head and lowered tail. Yes, Deerfoot had his 
days of joy and triimiph, when life was a golden 
dream and there was naught amiss, and his pen- 
sive days and his brooding, melancholy days, 
when his world was deeply shadowed and but a 
poor place in which to live. In the latter mo- 
ments. Young Grayson's father, who was a prac- 
tical business man and had no time for senti- 
mental tomfoolery, suggested liver. Just as 
though one's heart might be righted by stom- 
achic correction! Some day. Young Grayson's 
father will be just as dead as either his son or 
the dog; and he will have missed a whole lot, 
which makes his money-making noises sound 
rather childish. 

Yes, The Boy and Sunburst and Deerfoot 
went out together on little excursions into the 
great world of experiment and pain: just as 
mariners set forth; just as husbands and wives 
take up their united lives, filled with the stimulus 
of untried things, happy because they know so 
little. 

Ah! How sweet were the mornings! For it 
was Spring. And they breathed the health-in- 
fusing air with ready, capacious lungs. The 
air made for youth, in the season of youth, with 
a youth-filled, awakening, songful, twittering. 
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loving, mating, hopeful world surrounding them, 
and calling — calling. 

Ah! This glorious moment of life, called 
youth! So precious, so unappreciated by its 
fortunate possessors, so evanescent! It was 
ours but yesterday; to-day, we find it gone, 
forever. The wisest and strongest and richest 
are as powerless to keep it within their grasp as 
are the simplest and weakest and most lowly. 
It was but the touch of a fairy hand; but a 
fleeting glimpse of a world magically made 
glad and gay and sparkling — a beckoning 
world, filled with a careless riot of color, tuneful 
with merry voices — a world making primordial 
appeal to quickening senses. And, to-day, we 
face the drab, drear vista of declining years. 

How good was it to hear the steel-shod hoofs 
going "Thack, thack,'* on the macadam streets ! 
and how soothing to listen to the soft "Thud, 
thud,'' when the dirt roads of the byways were 
reached ! 

Ah! The intoxicating gallops on the turf! 
with now and then a small fence. And the rests, 
at the taverns in the country! (when it was a 
matter of a day's jaunt). And then The Boy 
usually partook of a wretched meal, served with 
the hard-fisted and suspicious hospitality of New 
England, but he enjoyed it because he was 
young. On these occasions, he spent most of 
the rest time puttering about Sunburst or feed- 
ing Deer foot (or filling and lighting his pipe. 
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which drew badly because it was fiDed by an an- 
philosophic boy: bear this in mind, no man can 
fill a pipe properly until he has oatlired most of 
his lores, more of his hopes and all of his m- 
thusiasms ; and it isn't worth what it costs — this 
learning to fill a pipe). 

Nearing home, toward erening, they would be 
a bit subdued, these three. They would fall 
into a quiet walk and cease the more actire ex> 
change of communication. Grentled by nature's 
reposeful preparations for rest, they would faD 
into a mood of mute compliance with her subtle, 
mysterious benisons. And in these moments, 
they grew nearer to one another, perhaps be- 
cause they unconsciously realized that they had a 
common origin and, mayhap, a conmion destiny. 

After a few rides, the three became friends of 
the kind to whom even the silences and absences 
of friendship are dear. The whistle of The Boy 
would bring The Dog to him; and would cause 
The Horse to cock his ears and give heed to 
the patter of friendly paws. Yes, the charm 
was working, the Divine Charm of love and be- 
lief, which has held together a world of wonder- 
ing, erring and sometimes wilful children, with- 
out which Hell would hold no menace, as it could 
scarce be worse than earth. 

The Boy, The Dog, The Horse — and God's 
own Springtime. What more could be asked, in 
the dream-blest, halcyon days of youth? This 
idyllic hour was theirs, to hold and to share — 
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with the strange, appealing lure of its caresses. 
Never more would they know its like, for this 
elusive guest makes but one brief, never-to-be- 
forgotten visit. 

The mysterious tide of generations ebbs and 
flows, flows and ebbs, on the immutable Shores 
of Time. The Boy, The Dog and The Horse 
live their ephemeral day — and are gone from 
whence they came. But if they have loved! 
Ah! if they have loved, surely it were not in 
vain. 

Goodwin had a daughter, of whom he was 
very fond, as becomes a parent. She, in turn, 
was fond of Goodwin, and fond of Sunburst, 
too. She had been fortunate in gaining the 
good-will of The Horse; for, although she did 
not ride him, she contrived to see more or less 
of him and to foregather with him in his roomy 
box, for purposes of converse and mutual im- 
provement. 

Sibyl Goodwin considered that Sunburst was 
sorely misjudged, and, in consequence, she fed 
him more sugar than was really good for him. 

Now all this was before Young Grayson took 
The Horse under his youthful wing ; but he knew 
the facts and made and underscored a mental 
note of them. So, on a certain fine day, a mat- 
ter of five or six weeks after he assumed tem- 
porary control of Sunburst, he rode The Horse 
out to Goodwin's place, which was situated about 
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five miles from town, to let the girl know how 
well things were going. 

To his gratification, but not surprise, she 
showed much interest in the matter and talked 
about The Horse in motherly fashion. Inci- 
dentally, she gave Deerfoot a big soup bone, on 
which to gnaw away the time — and this action 
went a long way with The Boy. 

Young Grayson and Sibyl Goodwin talked, at 
considerable length, about Sunburst and his 
unfortunate experience with his superior 
brother, man. And it appeared, from what they 
said, that this alleged superiority had been 
chiefly manifested in wronging and bullying the 
beast. Their views, on this subject, were sin- 
gularly alike. Casually, they touched upon men 
and things, with the blithe and wholly forgive- 
able omniscience of inexperience. 

The girl asked him one question which he was 
not glad to answer. And it seemed to be a suf- 
ficiently simple one, too. It was this : " Do 
you know a Mr. Wilson, Bert Wilson, who came 
on from New York some three months ago?" 

Now Young Grayson did not know the said 
Mr. Wilson, but he had heard of him, in fact, 
had seen him. And the evidence of his excel- 
lent eyesight, coupled with the indirect evidence 
of his hearing, did not predispose him in Mr. 
Wilson's favor. This adverse estimate of the 
man amounted to rather more than bias. In- 
tuitively, he felt that the object of the girPs in- 
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quiry was one whose advances should not be en- 
couraged; in short, that he was not a desirable 
acquaintance. Still, he actually knew little 
about the man. So he simply told her that he 
could give her hardly any information, but that 
his impressions, if she cared to know them, 
were unfavorable, and he added that the tone of 
hearsay was not to the newcomer's advantage. 

This visit proved to be the forerunner of sev- 
eral. In fact. Young Grayson rather formed 
the habit of taking his companions out to the 
Goodwin place every few days. You see. The 
Boy was young, and so was the daughter of 
Arthur Goodwin, and these facts account for a 
good deal that follows. Their mutual fondness 
for The Horse constituted a bond of interest, 
and later, of sympathy. From the first, they 
found each other congenial and soon were on a 
basis of friendship. Thus the floodgates of pos- 
sibility were opened. 

The statement has been made that they were 
both young, and so they were, but even so, there 
was a disparity of two years between them. To 
The Boy, this was nothing— a mere whim of 
Fate, which could by no means affect their atti- 
tude, conduct or feelings. But she saw the cir- 
cumstance from a different angle. She felt 
that she was older than The Boy, and so took a 
sort of elder-sister view of him, though without 
complacence, patronage or pseudo-pity. But 
he, Heaven help him, did not know of her stand- 
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point. And, when we come to that, does any 
man ever fathom a woman's mental attitude 
toward him? This young person (she was 
barely twenty) regarded Grayson as a "nice" 
boy ; she considered him interesting and compan- 
ionable ; she liked to see him, now and then, liked 
to talk to him and watch the play of expression 
on his frank, manly face; he was clean and 
wholesome, strong and lithe — ^and bold-hearted, 
as befits a horseman. But this was all. She 
was perfectly honest, even with herself, in her 
bearing toward him. 

The quasi-sisterly point of view (concerning 
which, please remember, he was in ignorance) 
made it perfectly right and natural for her to 
say and do things which she would not have said 
and done had she looked upon him as her equal 
in years, understanding and development. These 
things were perfectly harmless in themselves 
and were done innocently and straightfor- 
wardly, but they played on The Boy's feelings 
and imagination, nevertheless. 

Remember, it was Springtime — ^the season of 
awakening. The Boy was young, surrounded 
by responsive things of life, and he had been 
misunderstood — and hurt, often and often. 
And this girl seemed to know, to feel, to care. 

Two or three times, he enjoyed a short ride 
in her company. On these occasions. Sunburst 
seemed to go better than ever, even overlooking 
an apparent dislike (slight, we may be permitted 
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to hope) of Harlequin, Sibyl Goodwin's skew- 
bald pony. 

Once, after he had come to know her better, 
they were out together for a whole delightful 
afternoon. She was mounted on Pin Heads, 
he on Sunburst, while Deerfoot chaperoned the 
party. 

How the moments flew! as they walked their 
mounts through sylvan byways, or cantered 
along the soft dirt roads. 

Pin Heads was an old favorite of Goodwin's ; 
in fact, a family favorite. It would have been 
useless to ask a price on him, for he had done 
hard work and done it well and now he was to 
enjoy a few years of light tasks, an honored 
old age and at the end receive decent burial. 

While these matters were going forward. 
Young Grayson was quietly investigating Mr. 
Wilson. He did not propose to allow intuition 
to act as a court of last resort, in this connec- 
tion. He felt that the man was untrustworthy, 
but this was not enough. Another thing, and 
the two were closely connected, he was satisfied 
in his own mind that this man was a more or 
less regular visitor at Goodwin's place. To be 
sure, he saw him there only two or three times, 
but he heard his name mentioned more often, 
and, somehow, he felt the man's presence. 

He could not see just why this person should 
have become an habitual visitor there. Of 
course, it was sufficiently clear that Sibyl Good- 
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win was the attraction. But why? To be 
sure. The Boy knew that she was more than 
passably bright and comely, and he believed that 
she would inherit some property. Still, these 
facts, taken either singly or collectively, did not 
seem convincing. 

The Goodwins were rather of the class spoken 
of by those whose grandfathers worked for pos- 
terity, although in an impersonal and unac- 
knowledged way, as "plain people." Perhaps 
it would be doing them no injustice to rate them 
as members of the upper middle class ; whereas, 
Wilson was supposed to be a gentleman. 

Now it made no difference in The Boy's feel- 
ings to what social strata the Goodwin family 
belonged. In the first place, his age was such 
that these considerations did not greatly influ- 
ence him ; and, in the second, the conditions (in- 
cluding the powerful lever of mutual advocacy 
and devotion) antagonized such discrimination. 
"Once upon a time" we were all superior to 
secondary and fictitious things, and we had no 
end of a good time — ^while it lasted. 

One afternoon, Young Grayson rode out to 
the Goodwin place, only to find Sibyl starting 
for a ride with Elbert Wilson. 

She was mounted on Pin Heads, the flearbit- 
ten gray graduate polo pony of some eleven 
Summers (five or six of which had been crowded 
wonderfully full of hot, nerve-testing experi- 
ence). He was used to the struggling, dynamic 
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jumble of sweating men and ponies ; used to hold- 
ing jangled nerves in check, while his man drib- 
bled the ball to a place from which he could 
make the long, accurate, shout-acclaimed drive; 
used to gathering all he had left and launching 
it down the field like a demon of destruction, 
when the white goal posts wavered and blurred 
far, far away. It was grand. But this silly, 
nursery-maid hacking bored him unbelievably; 
still, he shuffled along with patience, trying hard 
to keep himself awake, because Sibyl Goodwin 
was beloved of horseflesh. 

Wilson was riding a hack called Duke of Mont- 
rose, a showy beast for which he had paid six 
hundred dollars, on the instalment plan; which 
price was not much over a hundred and fifty 
per cent, in excess of actual value. It occurreJ 
to The Boy, in this connection, that any horse 
dealer would be absolved for fieecing a man like 
Wilson. Montrose was a poor imitation of a 
park hack, of the peacocky stamp. Were he 
offered to a horseman^ who was to go eighty 
miles (for his life) the man would probably 
answer, "This is hardly fair, you know, over a 
long route; I don't so much mind walking, but 
I do dislike to carry a thing like that.*' 

This horse had a particularly light mouth; 
so, of course, Wilson used a bit with a strik- 
ingly long shank, and he had his chain two or 
three links shorter than necessary. Naturally, 
this combination (in the hands of a bungler) 
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fretted the poor beast and made the use of a 
standing martingale ahnost imperative. To fin- 
ish the business, Wilson wore spurs with very 
long necks and sharp rowels (he was rather a 
short-legged man, mind you) and carried a crop 
without a thong. I forgot to mention that his 
girths were also a hole too short and he used 
a fancy brow-band. — ^In addition, his "rat- 
catcher" costume was what slangy people might 
call **fierce." 

It seems unthinkable, in fact, highly absurd, 
that a girl like Sibyl Groodwin should have cared 
to associate with Wilson. It is impossible to 
explain such phenomena. Of course, in time she 
would be bound to tire of such a character, but 
think of the mischief! 

Young Grayson had no intention of imposing 
himself on the two riders for a considerable 
length of time, but it occurred to him that it 
would seem churlish to refuse their invitation, 
point blank, so he joined them, with the deter- 
mination of making his excuses and being quit 
of them as early as he could gracefully do so. 

Wilson's manner toward The Boy was by no 
means cordial, in fact, hardly courteous. The 
latter noted this, and added a black mark on 
his somewhat long and damning record against 
his bete noir. — He observed that the man's style 
of riding was calculated to fill the beholder with 
gloom, and must have been decidedly trying for 
the unfortunate horse that carried him. 
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As soon as a good pretext for so doing oc- 
curred to him, The Boy left this oddly assorted 
pair and slowly and thoughtfully wended his way 
back to town, but he was not fortunate enough 
to get away from them without sustaining fresh 
cause for resentment. The thing came about 
in this way: Sunburst was a bit of a misan- 
thrope, at best. And he was rather fussy about 
strangers, human or equine. From his first 
glance, it was clear to his rider that the horse 
did not fancy either Wilson or the grandilo- 
quently yclept Duke of Montrose. Probably 
he promptly and perspicaciously rated them as 
a pair of vulgar and worthless pretenders. At 
all events, he was uneasy and fretted a little. 
He would not walk soberly, and he tossed his 
head and now and then took a pull at The Boy. 

Wilson, observing the horse's conduct, and 
possibly half-consciously divining the cause, ex- 
claimed, "If / owned that horse, I think I'd 
teach him to walk, in short order." 

"Possibly,'' Young Grayson answered. "But 
some of us rather allow a horse a little freedom 
than keep him in fear. — A cowed horse is not 
necessarily a good mount." 

Of course, such a rebuke would not sink in 
deeply in the case of a man of Wilson's type. 
Still, it was what he would have styled a "call 
down" ; and he took it as such. 

The Boy wended his way homeward, wonder- 
ing what attraction a girl like Sibyl Goodwin 
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could find in a spurious cavalier like Wilson. — 
More than a few of us have done the same sort 
of thing; and small good has it done us. 

On reaching the stable, Young Grayson turned 
Sunburst over to Higgins (the groom who had, 
for a decade and more, shared with coachman 
Porter the entire stable work) and repaired to 
the loft, for purposes of cogitation. He now 
felt convinced that Wilson was rather worse than 
a plain "undesirable citizen.*' He believed that 
the man was contemplating some choice bit of 
fancy villainy, and he resolved to checkmate him, 
if possible. 

The intuitions of a boy are sometimes almost 
as sure and lively as those of a woman ; that is, 
when they are not too much mixed with the 
uncertain colorings of immature experience and 
callow judgment. You see, a boy has not been 
here long enough to have been thoroughly shaken 
and overwhelmed. He still believes in the re- 
liability of "Just because'' ; he "Feels things in 
his bones" ; and the angels whisper truths which 
they might bellow vainly into the worldly-wise 
and fatuous ear of the grown (and perverted) 
man. 

Now The Boy had a friend who lived in New 
York, when he was at home (which was seldom 
the case). He had met this man through rid- 
ing a race against him, but later he had ridden 
-for him (as the best the man could make, with- 
out cutting off a leg, was ten-stone-eight, 
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whereas, The Boy could ride, strong, at lime- 
stone- twelve) . This man, be it understood, was 
a sort of peripatetic information bureau. If 
some fellow who had once been asked to resign 
from a club, or who had been warned not to 
play cards any more in certain private houses, 
turned up, a matter of ten years subsequent to 
the little difficulty, at Shepard's Hotel or The 
Reading Room or at a meet in "The Shires," 
this Captain "Bob" would spot him, sure as 
blinking, and he'd have all the details at his 
tongue's end. 

In this necessitous moment. The Boy be- 
thought himself of this friend. Being a very 
natural sort of person, he promptly betook him- 
self to the house and wrote at once and posted 
the letter. 

Three days after the above display of zeal. 
Young Grayson had this before him: "The per- 
son concerning whom you seek information is an 
adventurer. In 1894*, he was warned to leave 
*The United University,' where he had been put 
down by some gullible acquaintance; in 1896, 
he was involved in the Halstey Baccarat Scan- 
dal; a year later, he was ordered to leave The 
Strathmore Hotel, on an hour's notice ; in June, 
1898, he was named in connection with the Whit- 
ford divorce case. He's a bad lot. Take no 
chances with him." 

Events have a way of crowding one another, 
at times, for no apparent reason; just as peo- 
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pie, in getting off a ferry-boat, hurry and push 
and jostle their fellows, only to saunter along 
the streets, idly gazing into shop windows. 

Thus, on the day following Young Grayson's 
receipt of the letter warning him against Wil- 
son, Goodwin reined up at the stable (just as 
The Hoy was starting, with Deerfoot and Sun- 
burst, to take the road) and spoke the surpris- 
ing word that he now needed The Horse ; that is, 
he needed him unless The Boy was prepared to 
buy him. To buy him! Ah! How gladly 
would he have bought him, long ago, could he 
have done so ! These delightful chances of per- 
forming the impossible are sometimes offered 
mankind. 

This was a stunning blow! Somehow, The 
Roy liad not looked for it to fall so soon. He 
had known that a parting would probably be vis- 
ited upon them. He had felt it, of course ; but 
somewhat vaguely and distantly, just as he 
realized that he must die. 

His father was out of town. But probably 
the situation would have been much the same had 
this not been the case, for he had more than 
once, indefinitely and with what tact he could 
summon, half suggested the purchase of Sun- 
burst, to no purpose. The elder Grayson was 
a practical business man and he could see no 
use in buying The Horse. 

So (some fifteen minutes after Goodwin ar- 
rived) he left the stable, riding Sunburst and 
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leading the ex-polo-pony, Pin Heads; and The 
Boy went for a long walk, with only Deerfoot 
to share his pain. 

For days he moped and brooded, and his 
young world was a desolate abiding place. He 
felt so lonely ! The first fierce grip of the cruel 
Hand of Fate sorely bruised his tender, un- 
scourged flesh! It was like this once with all 
of us! But we have learned, and paid for the 
knowledge in tears of blood. 

Four days subsequent to the parting, he rode 
out to Goodwin's place, drawn thither partly 
by an intense longing to see The Horse and 
partly with the hope of gently and guardedly 
warning Sibyl against the man Wilson. 

He bestrode his father's hack ; a prudent and 
judicial animal, that possessed the fascinating 
temperament of a sewing machine and the fairy 
paces of a pile driver. He had confided to Deer- 
foot, in a whimsical moment, that he thought 
a lot of this horse, because he was so light- 
hearted and chic and "had such a way with him.'' 

As soon as he reached the Goodwin place, he 
felt a sort of ominous hush. There was hang- 
ing over it a pall of silence, subtly conveying a 
warning of impending disaster. 

At the house he was told that Miss Sibyl had 
gone for a ride, some twenty minutes before. 
He felt uneasy and apprehensive, though he 
couldn't have told exactly why. Not knowing 
just what to do, he strolled out to the stables. 
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He was just about to step into the main bam, 
when, on glancing down, his eye chanced to rest 
upon a crumpled note, which had been hastily 
torn open. 

He picked up this missive, merely intending 
to see to whom it was addressed (with the idea 
of restoring it to its owner). He smoothed it 
and looked at the superscription ; and, by so do- 
ing, he discovered that it was intended for Sibyl. 
Some strange and happy impulse (emphatically, 
it was 7Mt curiosity) urged him to open it; 
and, when he did so, he observed that it was 
signed "Elbert." Now ordinarily The Boy 
would by no means have inspected another per- 
son's mail, but he seemed to be impelled by some 
unknovm force to look at the paper. When he 
did so, the first words which met his eyes were 
these : "Don't fail me. Be at the White Church 
at six. I'll join you there and we'll take the 
six-thirty-two at East Peyton." 

This was quite enough for The Boy. So it 
had come to an elopement, had it? He had de- 
layed too long. The unpleasant facts should 
have been brought to light at once. But it must 
not be too late. Jerking his watch from his 
pocket he found that it was then nine minutes 
of six. Nine minutes, in which to cover a good 
three miles to the church, and the sedate and 
gloomy Honesty on which to ride! Not much! 
Quickly, he ran through the stables. Not a 
horse of use to him was there. Then he ran 
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to the rear and looked out toward the paddock ; 
and there (oh, pleasant sight!) he beheld Pin 
Heads. 

It was a comparatively warm day and the 
pony had been sunning himself; and he had, as 
well, gamboled a little and cut a few capers, when 
he felt sure that he was unobserved. So he 
was not as stiff as was usually the case, and in 
all other respects he was in fine fettle. 

"Pin Heads, old chap, now's our chance,*' he 
called, as he ran out to the paddock, a saddle 
over his arm and an exercising bridle in his 
hand. "Here's where we do a smart bit of 
work," he added, as he bustled the things onto 
the pony. Pin Heads stood stock still, appar- 
ently taking only the mildest interest in the pro- 
ceedings. There was nothing demonstrative or 
theatrical about Pin Heads. He was a great 
believer in conservation of energy. 

Young Grayson mounted quietly but quickly 
and rode out of the paddock, through the yard 
and onto the highway. There was no "Setting 
spurs to his horse" or "Plunging into a mad 
gallop" or any other pseudo-heroic, near-his- 
torical-novel nonsense. He was going a dis- 
tance, remember, and The Boy was a horseman 
— ^not a thug. 

So he started off quietly and at a moderate 
trot. It would be time enough for fast work, 
later. Pin Heads was a willing, generous lit- 
tle beast, and he recognized two things at the 
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sbui; one was the hand of the artist (which 
phijed his months encouragingly) and the sec- 
ond, the need — ^the emergency. His wise little 
head was full of ideas, and his bold heart and 
nimble legs were eTer ready to do their share. 

At the end of a quarter of a mile, or a little 
more. The Boy ^shook him up a bif; and in 
a few strides they were galloping along at three- 
quarter speed. The youthful but clever rider 
felt sure that Pin Heads could hold this pace for 
the whole distance to the railway station, if 
need be, and perhaps have a sprint left in him 
for the finish. 

You see, when in his prime, this pony had 
been rather a smart performer at anything from 
three hundred yards to three furlongs. He had 
won more than one contest of this sort, from a 
field of speedy sprinters, as several handsome 
trophies in Groodwin's smoking-room attested. 
He possessed that most valuable asset of a polo 
and flat race pony, a good head and a knack 
of keeping it in use. Yes, he could bunch his 
muscles and hurl himself from the starter's flag 
as the shaft is driven from the bow. And there 
was no nonsense about him, no fiddling or fuss- 
ing or yawing about, no spread-eagling, no 
wasted effort. His strength all counted, just 
right. And though a little started forward and 
slightly cockled behind and though he carried 
rather a large splint, midway between knee and 
ankle, he was still game, clever and able. 
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The Boy knew all this, as he steadied and 
eased his mount, and played his mouth, in the 
finesse of give and take. Yes, he knew all this, 
and he knew that he might need it8 every vestige. 

When they reached the church, they found 
the quarry gone, but this was only what Young 
Grayson had expected. He called to a boy, who 
chanced to be near, and was told that the two 
riders had left the spot not more than two or 
three minutes earlier. 

He had scarcely slackened speed to shout this 
inquiry, but now he gently urged Pin Heads to 
increase the pace. Of course, he wore no spurs, 
but he pressed his heels against the pony's sides 
once or twice and by voice and rein sent him 
into his work. And the little beast responded 
gallantly. The snappy, hard-driven strides 
took them over the smooth dirt road at a sur- 
prising gait. 

Around a bend, straight away for two hun- 
dred yards, then up a short, sharp rise they 
galloped. On from the brow of the hill for a 
quarter of a mile, then turning a corner (with 
the least possible slackening) and then, oh! re- 
warded efi^ort! ahead of them — ^not a furlong 
away — the collected, smooth striding chestnut 
gelding and the extended bay galloped side by 
side. 

The Boy let Pin Heads get a good look at 
them before he asked for top speed, and even in 
this moment of waiting, he gained on them per- 
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eeptUj. — And tfaen be gmtliered himself, 
ttofOfptd a fitUe laver, readied a little farther 
akHig the poo j's neck and bq^an to swing him 
and ride him out. 

^Pin Heads, yoa cdd loafer," he umrmu red, 
with mock derision, ^get to 'em. Now! Now, 
mT honeT, eat 'em afire." And he droTe his 
heels against the game beasf s sides and swung 
him fiercely. And he fdt the sted springs 
bunch under him, felt the thrill of the gallant 
fitting blood, now roused and surging, felt that 
Pin Heads would do or die. 

Steadfly he drew nearer to the fleeing couple. 
Wilson was riding his hardest, idiidi was Tery 
much in the style of a drunken sailor; he was 
urging the cold-blooded and ineffective Duke of 
Montrose (whose name was now more than ever 
a joke) by every means at his conmiand. But 
a third rate man on a third rate horse, with 
villainy as a basis of the effort, can make but 
a sorry showing. 

Sibyl was holding Sunburst hard, to keep him 
from running away from her gallant; and, even 
so, the horse was getting the upper hand. The 
excitement was going to his brain; he was set- 
tled in his stride, and was going on faster and 
faster, with that long, low, frictionless reach 
which seemed to devour space and deride dis- 
tance. 

The Boy recognized this new danger, that 
Sunburst would get altogether beyond control. 
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— ^But, yard by yard, he and his lion-hearted 
little mount were gaining, gaining. A hundred 
yards dwindled to eighty; eighty yards shrank 
to sixty; sixty yards gave place to forty: and 
The Boy called on the pony for a supreme flash 
of speed. 

Far away he heard the muffled shriek of the 
locomotive ; the speed-monster which was to bear 
away the girl, to unhappiness and remorse. He 
knew that if they gained the station platform, 
where a groom undoubtedly awaited the horses, 
he would have no chance to say the word 
with which he hoped to save her. He must do 
the thing quietly; there must be no scandal or 
publicity; he must dispose of Wilson's atten- 
tions, once for all. 

Yes, and his friend and ally, striding along so 
bravely under him, was helping; like the staunch 
comrade that he was. All his life. The Boy had 
loved horses, and this passioii»!0iid fidelity was 
meeting copious reward. 

He was now within twenty yards of Mont- 
rose, and Sunburst was forging ahead, fast shak- 
ing off control. The bay gelding was tiring; 
and Wilson was punishing him severely, in a 
fool's attempt to get speed that the horse never 
possessed. 

A second later. The Boy heard the voice of 
Sibyl, raised in an effort to subdue the pace of 
her mount, and knew that she realized her dan- 
ger. It was then that he resolved to do some- 
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thing conclusive ; for he knew that if he stopped 
Wilson, he would have the situation in hand; he 
could then stop Sunburst (but in a very differ- 
ent way) and say his word to SibyL 

It was a nasty bit of work to contemplate, 
but he felt justified. Wilson was not playing 
fair with the girl, and much worse. He was a 
cad and cur ; and he was hard on dumb, defense- 
less creatures. 

The Boy edged up to him and gradually 
' forced him off the road, onto the smooth, hard, 
level greensward which bordered the highway. 
Then he pulled back into the road and forged 
a bit ahead; and then he gathered his pony, 
gripped him hard with thighs and hand (aye, 
with his mind)i gave him the warning and drove 
him hard at Wilson's mount; and the good, 
clever little beast knew just what was wanted. 

Pin Heads' well set shoulder brought up 
against that of the tired Montrose. The Boy's 
knee came just in front of Wilson's and his 
body leaned back against the man. — The ill- 
balanced bay gelding, ^^soft" and faint-hearted, 
croaed those excessively long, round, meaty 
legs. 

Those of you who saw the fall of Glenfallon 
at Newport in August of '93, will have some 
conception of what occurred. Others must be 
content to imagine. 

The Boy did not even turn his head. He had 
an orderly and conclusive mind, and he regarded 
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that part of the incident as closed. But one 
more thing he did do; he gave a peculiar and 
piercing whistle, the signal with which he had 
been used to call the dog. Sunburst heard it 
— and slackened his pace; again he heard — and 
then he was biddable, once more. 

**What has happened? I wonder if Mr. Wil- 
son is badly hurt !" she anxiously exclaimed, as 
she came back, for she had seen nothing of what 
had been going forward. 

"I don't know,'' The Boy replied, "but I fear 
not." And, thereby, he came very near losing 
her friendship, for good and all. 

After Young Grayson had told his story, 
using very few words, taking up very little time 
but being quite simple and direct, he said: 
"There's a word I wish to say in my defense; 
I took care to get them off the road and onto 
the grass, before I did it. However, in doing 
this, I had chiefly in mind the horse's knees, not 
the man's head. — ^And one word more, if you had 
told me that you were to inherit fifty thousand 
dollars, on your twenty-first birthday, I could 
have told you about Wilson ; I found it out only 
this morning. — ^Now, if you don't mind, just 
let me take you down and ease Sunburst's girths 
and let him blow out. Then I'll put you up 
and you can go home, and nobody will know. 
I'll see to Wilson. He'll be aU right, I think. 
He's only knocked out. — I'll bring Pin Heads 
back, in an hour or two." 
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When Sibyl was out of sight, he made much 
of Pin Heads. In fact, he even kissed the pony. 
Fellowship and loyalty made very direct appeal 
to him, for his feelings were quick and he was 
unspoiled. 

There is little more to tell. 

Of course, The Boy felt very grateful both 
to Sunburst and Pin Heads. Sibyl Goodwin felt 
moderately grateful to The Boy. Goodwin, 
pere, knew nothing of what had transpired, so 
he did not feel grateful to anybody. 

Young Grayson rather kept away from Sibyl, 
by reason of his wounded heart and because 
he had a boy's over-fine sense of honor about 
taking the place of a man whom he had felt it 
his duty to expose. He feared that she would 
feel that he was taking advantage of services 
gratuitously rendered. Some day, he would see 
the thing in a diiSTerent light — ^when it was too 
late. 

One afternoon, a matter of two or three weeks 
subsequent to Wilson's dismissal, Goodwin 
called at the stable and there met the elder 
Grayson and his son. Their conversation 
ended in this way, the elder Grayson speaking: 
"Yes, Mr. Goodwin, he seems to be a good horse, 
and my son rather likes him ; but, really, I don't 
feel that we need another horse." And thus 
the incident was closed. 
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An hour later. The Boy sneaked down from 
the loft, sore, shaky and abashed. Higgins, 
the groom, saw him and thoughtlessly exclauned 
(he could have bitten his tongue off, a second 
afterward), **W'at's the matter with your eyes, 
Mr. Fred?" To which The Boy answered, 
"Nothing, except I got some dust in 'em. What 
the devil did you think was the matter?" 

But when he was gone, the groom, who had 
taken him out with his first pony on a leading- 
strap, remarked to himself, "Grod 'elp The Boy ; 
'e's beginnin' to learn." 

After a while, Wilson (who speedily recovered 
from his injuries, "received while jumping his 
horse") bought Sunburst, from motives of **pure 
cussedness," and went back to New York. 

Deerfoot, in these days of stress, knew that 
his master's world was a wry and dreary place, 
and he crowded his cold nose into a loving hand 
and lavished dear caresses. 

The Boy's father says that, eventually, he 
will make a practical business man of his son. — 
There are some persons who find their dearest 
avocations in righting the ^^mistakes" of 
Providence ! 

Tell me, ye cold materialists, are ye sure that 
on the Elysian side of the Gulf of Mystery two 
perfect friends may not be waiting, waiting for 
the one who knew their every need? 
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"So yer want me ter git this ere Paragon 
Wilkes boss ready fer ther ^Commerce an' Trade' 
trot. — Er course it ain't my business ter give 
advice, ner throw 'round hints, an' mebbe I 
ain't no catalogue ner infermation bureau, but 
while ther sun shines on weak an' errin' man. 
Paragon Wilkes never'll trot inter no part er 
that money." 

As Hiram Little finished this sentence, he 
shifted his weight from one foot to the other 
and pushed his rather dingy straw hat back on 
his head. This member was somewhat of the 
kind described by prefixing the word bullet to 
the word head. It was graced by a pair of 
clear, steel-blue eyes, shrewd but honest ; the hair 
was of a medium brown, slightly bushy at the 
sides and becoming thin on top. 

This man had a wife and two children in 
Maine, on a farm, near the now populous and 
flourishing town of Rumford Falls. He some- 
times spoke of the wife and the two boys in 
brusque and homely terms of endearment; but 
of Rumford Falls, his words were coldly dispar- 
aging. He disliked the place for two reasons: 

151 
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— there were many foreigners tiiere, and lie had 
overlooked the rich possibilities of the mbt. 
Had he possessed the foresight and acamoi to 
buy land there, say in 18859 he mi^it now be 
training trotting horses for pleasore matimA of 
for so much a week and extras. This he saw 
clearly, and it troubled him in leisare moments. 

We find him engaged in a little conr^raatum 
with Ezra Spooner, owner of the tr o tt in g stat> 
lion. Paragon Wilkes and of other <mTiTmIg more 
or less widely and favorably known. 

Ezra Spooner, Yankee, mannfactorer, real es^ 
tate speculator and local capitalist, ^^sdf made^ 
and blatantly proud of the job, had raiJier re- 
cently branched out into trotting stock, fancy 
waistcoats and a new set of ^store teeUu" 

This man's interest in horses was mild and, 
as it were, impersonaL It was something that 
he would not hare found it hard to set aside. 
Indeed, he was cool and dispassionate in aB 
things — ^particularly so in matters of recrea- 
tion and amusement. Business (with the largest 
available capital B) and the piling up of moneyy 
constituted Ezra Spooner's interest in life. As 
to ambitions, aspirations and yearnings! — they 
were absorbed in the one central and com p re- 
hensive desire to be rich, to leave his family rich, 
and to be given a rich funeral. 

To have told him that he was honest, or gen- 
erous to the afflicted, or loyal to his friends, 
would have pleased him little; to have tdd him 
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that he was sharp in business, would ahnost have 
endeared you to him. 

Something over a year before this, he had 
started a small stable of trotting horses. He 
wanted some kind of recreation; the matter of 
expense (within reason) was not an important 
consideration, and even so he believed that he 
would be little out of pocket in the end; his 
wife strongly favored the suggestion; he had 
always liked horses, in a passive and colorless 
way; after all, why not horses as well as any 
other means of amusement? So he launched 
forth, in due time. He did not start in on a 
large scale, or with a great flourish of trumpets. 
At this stage of his life, he believed in confining 
pyrotechnics to the end of one's efforts. 

By nature he was rather bold, and he had met 
with no little success in the one thing that he 
was keen to excel in — ^business; but he was not 
yet fully sure of himself — ^he liked to feel his 
way along. So the racing venture was not taken 
on at a jump and with abandon. 

Hiram Little had been recommended to him 
by a business friend (of course) ; and he en- 
gaged Little, with some confidence but without 
enthusiasm, to train his horses, campaign the 
stable and drive in the less important races. 
He still, in this second season, retained his con- 
fidence in the man and regretted nothing. 

Ezra Spooner's forty-seven Summers rested 
lightly upon him, though success was making 
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him a bit set in his ways and a trifle opinion- 
ated. He was not slow to express his ideas, or 
to join in argument, provided there were no 
business reasons against doing so. 

The trainer was some five years his senior; — 
a quiet, reliable man, of good nerve and good 
judgment. 

**So you don't b'lieve my hoss stands any 
show to win the ^Conmierce an' Trade,* " com- 
mented Ezra Spooner, half replying to the 
trainer's discouraging prophesy. The man's 
words had not vexed or even ruffled him. In 
fact, it is doubtful if any sort of conmient upon 
one of his horses, or upon all of them collec- 
tively, would have so resulted. Ezra Spooner 
was always cool (it was dollars and cents to 
him) ; but, like most of us, he was at his coolest 
in matters not involving heartfelt concern. 

**No, I don't think his chances amount ter er 
tinker's dam," Little replied. **Ther comp'ny 
's too fast fer him. I guess, not ter be too 
p'inted about it, that this hoss is some'at out 
er his sphere, anyhow. He might make er good 
roader, an' brush-hoss, but, ter my way er 
thinkin', he's no license ter be on ther track. — 
I will say this fer him; he's er pictur' ter look 
at ; an' he's pretty gaited, though not ther best 
'n ther world fer track work; besides, he's got 
er great burst er speed. But all this don't put 
him inter ther money." 

**If he's got the speed, an' he's sound, why 
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canH he win now an' then? He ain't mean, an' 
he ain't foolish, an' this much in a woman or a 
hoss is a mighty good part of a solid founda- 
tion." 

"That's right," responded Little, "but it's 
only good so fur 's it goes. There's other things 
ter count, besides ther power ter go like Hell 
fer er hundred rods an' ther strength er mind 
ter keep from eatin' up stable-boys er from 
kickin' ther new sulky over ther line inter Cana- 
die. — ^This hossi is some'at excitable, cm' it's hard 
ter keep him on his feet when he's travellin' fast 
an' things is crowded an' noisy. He can't seem 
ter hold his speed, er anythin' like it, fer more'n 
erbout half er mile; an' when it comes ter er 
hard finish, he ain't no bulldog, 'though he ain't 
really er quitter. 

"Here's ther best things he's done, right in 
er nutshell, but none er 'em was done in er race : 
er eighth in seventeen-an'-er-quarter seconds ; er 
quarter in thirty-five; er half in one-ten-an'- 
er-half ; three-quarters in one-forty-seven ; 
an' ther full mile in two-twenty-four-an'-three- 
quarters. Yer see he falls off from er two- 
eighteen clip (which he can do fer er eighth) 
ter two-twenty-four-an'-three-quarters (which is 
ther best he can show fer er mile). His record 
is two-twenty-five-an'-three-quarters. — I know 
Ella D. stepped er mile in twenty-three, last 
week; an' day before yesterday, Bobby Shafter 
went er quarter in thirty-four." 
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"For these reasons, you don't think my horse 
'U cut much figure," remarked the owner. 

"Well, I can't see just how he can be there, 
er thereerbouts," answered Little. "I should 
say if he got inside ther distance, fer four heats, 
he was doin' pretty well. He can't give erway 
nothin' on speed, an' he ain't even with 'em fer 
goin' on, so I don't see how he's ther thing ter 
carry off ther purse." 

Ezra Spooner was sitting in a box in the 
grand-stand, accompanied by his wife (in a gor- 
geous sky-blue gown, of youthful cut and finish, 
and with a very large black hat, more or less 
covered with light blue plumes) and his daugh- 
ter (a young person of watery blue eyes, 
turned-up nose and muddy complexion, and be- 
decked in a gown of a bright red hue, hat of 
rather uncertain match in color and shade, and 
a trifle more miscellaneous jewelry than would 
have put a pawn-shop on a good business 
footing). 

They were there to watch the trotting of the 
"Commerce and Trade" event. And, incident- 
ally, to flaunt their prosperity in the faces of 
those less fortunate (save the mark) than them- 
selves, and to impress the rich and socially 
"great," of that particular section of country, 
that there had been accessions to their ranks 
while they had been asleep. Ezra Spooner was 
there, in part, to advertise "The Investment and 
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Realty Company, Inc., of Manchester, N. H.," 

and "The Excelsior Button Works, of 

County." He was smoking one of "The Manu- 
facturers' Solace,*' union made, three-f or-a-quar- 
ter cigars — enjoying it greatly and expelling 
the smoke from, unexpected comers of his mouth, 
and as though he would some day invent a 
scheme for using it over again. It was a com- 
fortable moment for Ezra Spooner, and for his 
wife and daughter ; almost a moment of triumph. 

Had not this man been climbing over the men 
who were once his schoolfellows (and sometimes 
with none too gentle tread) to reach this place, 
where he covld smoke the "Manufacturers' Sol- 
ace" (union made) cigars, while he watched one 
of his trotting horses competing for a thousand- 
dollar purse? If so, had he not earned a mo- 
ment of ease and recreation? — And had not his 
wife struggled up from knitting socks for the 
heathen, beside Mrs. Howard Holder, at the local 
missionary society, to giving an "at home" with 
the help of hot house flowers, real cut glass and 
the flashy performance of a certain Herr Adolph 
Schneider, an acrobatic and long-haired pian- 
ist? — And what about Miss Spooner? Had she 
patronized Miss Gifford, upon the latter's re- 
turn from Europe, for nothing? And had she 
studiously cut those Spink girls for nothing? 

No! Emphatically, No! Ezra Spooner and 
his wife and daughter were enjoying the fruits 
of labor. They were getting what they had 
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earned^ and iakiiig ^emsore in the Temping of 
these benefits. 

An this time Hinun littk was busily won- 
dering of iriiat adrantage it could possibly be 
to his employer or to himself or to the horse — 
this starting in a race in idiich it was otmons 
that they had bat a Tery slig|it chance of win- 
ning. 

It most be said that, as he drore oat into the 
track, his feelings were anything bat enthosias- 
tic. He did not mind entering apon a race 
where the chances were against him; bat he was 
not keen to start in the face of a foregone con- 
clusion of defeat. It occurred to him that the 
owner must have some ulterior reason for per- 
sisting in this apparent folly. 

"Paragon," said Little to the horse, **we 
might as well warm up in good shape, anyhow. 
This thing ter-dayll be just er workout fer yer. 
It won't be nothin' like er race, er Hi. Little 
ain't settin' behind yer; 'cause yer ain't nearer 
'n second cousin ter anything here ter-day. 
Howsomever, git er little jog on, an' well try 
ter show 'em that we ain't here ter pull ther 
water-cart, if we be sort er mod'rate." 

With the above words, half addressed to the 
horse and half to his inner self, the driver set 
about the matter of *Sv^arming up." 

Paragon Wilkes was a quick beginner; too 
quick, for those who took a keen interest in his 
performance in the final sixteenth of a mile race. 
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So it was in this preliminary work; he was 
nervously interested, almost excited. It would 
have been better for his chances had he been 
a bit sluggish about it. 

After scoring four times, they received the 
word. Sunshine Maid was a half length in 
front, with Harry J. second and Paragon 
Wilkes a neck behind, third. The remaining 
two were on even terms. 

At the first turn, the driver of Ella D. pulled 
in behind Sunshine Maid. Paragon Wilkes 
showed signs of nervousness. They were car- 
rying him along at a pace that made him uncer- 
tain. As Little had said, the company was too 
fast. 

The quarter was trotted in thirty-five-and-a- 
half seconds. As they straightened well into the 
backstretch, Barton sent Harry J. out a bit, 
and in a moment he was even with the leader. 
Little dared make no move ; his horse was going 
about as fast as he could, anyway. Quinn, driv- 
ing Ella D., was looking for an opening; Little 
knew that he had the speed to get through. 

At the half, the positions remained practically 
unchanged. Between the half and three-quarter 
poles, Quinn pulled out and sent Ella D. along. 
In a moment she went by Paragon Wilkes, and 
a hundred yards further on challenged Sunshine 
Maid in dead earnest. At this time, Harry J. 
was leading by a neck. 

Into the stretch they swung, Harry J. lead- 
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ing, Sunshine Maid second, Ella D. third. Para- 
gon Wilkes fourth cmd Bobby Shafter last. 
Ella D. and Sunshine Maid had something to 
spare, though not too much ; Harry J. and Par- 
agon Wilkes were doing all they could; Bobby 
Shafter was traveling at his best, and losing a 
few inches of ground at every stride. 

It was a battle royal for the whole length of 
the straight. Harry J. and Sunshine Maid and 
Ella D. were very evenly matched and were 
about equally well driven. It was a contest to 
show a horse's speed, gameness and steadiness, 
and a driver's nerve and good judgment. They 
fought it out nobly, these three; fought it out 
tenaciously and with bull-dog courage. — ^Para- 
gon Wilkes and Bobby Shafter gradually 
dropped behind. Both were somewhat lacking 
in speed, but more wanting in staying power. 
They had been asked to go at nearly their pace 
limit for the whole distance, cmd the strain was 
greatly telling on them. 

A sixteenth of a mile from the wire, Ella D. 
and Sunshine Maid were trotting head and head ; 
a neck behind these two was Harry J., gamely 
fighting out a losing race; a length behind the 
gray gelding came Paragon Wilkes; last by 
three-quarters of a length, was Bobby Shafter, 
doing all he knew, but plainly in difSculties. 

On to the finish they sped, amid the shouts 
and cheers of an excited crowd! On to victory 
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or defeat, to plaudits or undeserved blame — but 
never to disgrace ! Under the wire they flash — 
one victorious, all magnificent — ^Ella D. first, 
Sunshine Maid second, Harry J. third, Paragon 
Wilkes fourth and Bobby Shafter last. 

"Well, Paragon!'* said Little, as they were 
walking back to the judges' stand, "we done bet- 
ter 'n I thought we'd do. An' when we're right 
in line er ther boss 'n' his wife 'n' select family 
er one specially homely gal, yer better'd cut er 
figger 'n' bow. 'Cause we ain't goin' ter shine 
in this kind er comp'ny often; an' ther boss 
ter-day is got up ter be took notice of. Re- 
spect er plug hat an' er di'mond neck-tie pin 
where yer find 'em." 

The second heat of this race was practically 
a repetition of the first; it was even a little 
worse for Ezra Spooner's interests; for in this. 
Paragon Wilkes finished last of all. The horse 
did not "stop." He had neither the speed nor 
the staying power to do better. As Little had 
pointed out to the owner, it was asking too much 
of him. 

After the race, Spooner "turned up" at Par- 
agon's box, as the driver expected he would do. 
He seemed just a little crestfallen, but far from 
abjectly so. It was not his way to be down- 
cast, even in feeling. It was doubtful business 
to allow oneself to be thrown into this state. 
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As well as being uncomfortable, it did not pay; 
and, as already shown, it was to be avoided, in 
consequence. 

"Little, I guess you were pretty near right 
about the boss," he began. *^I thought in the 
fore part of the first heat we had a good show ; 
but I guess appearances were deceitful, as they 
usually are." 

"Yes, appearances most gen'ally do lead away 
from the facts," the other answered. — ^**He done 
as well as I looked fer him ter do." 

"I know you never thought very much of his 
chances in this race," said Spooner. "I didn't 
expect him to win it, myself; but I did look for 
him to get second or third — ^probably third. 
Fourth in the first heat an' last in the second is 
pretty bad." 

"It's ^pretty bad,' one way er lookin' at it; 
an' 'nother way, it's erbout right. Yer *can't 
make er silk purse out er er sow's ear.' Ner 
yer can't manerfacter speed, no more. Ther 
first heat er this race was trotted 'n twenty- 
four, an' ther next 'n twenty-three-an'-er-quar- 
ter. If ther's any way ter figger how Paragon 
could win 'n such time, I'd like ter know it. — 
I tell yer, Mr. Spooner, he ain't er real race- 
hoss, an' he never will be. If he ever chops two 
seconds off his trial time, he'll fool me. An' 
what's more, yer can't place him so's ter win 
more'n his feed an' shoein' bills. He's nice 
'nough boss, an' all that ; no bad outs ner faults. 
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no vice ner weakness, but we ain't keepin' him 
ter fondle ner ter show off with.'* 

^*What you think we better do with him?'* 
asked Spooner. "I don't believe I want him 
for a road horse. — My daughter, Mabel, is kind 
er takin' a fancy to what you call high-steppers. 
But he wouldn't do for that. While he's hand- 
some an' steps high, he don't show the style for 
that." 

"I don't know 'bout show bosses," Little re- 
plied. "Ther kind er boss I know, is ther kind 
that can do somethin'; not them as rejoices in 
steppin' through snow drifts fer twelve months 
'n ther year." 

"Well, to tell the truth," Spooner went on, 
"I don't see any practical value in that 
way er going. It certainly won't help you to 
catch a train or get a doctor. — ^It makes a 
display an' it's stylish, an' I guess that's about 
aU." 

Two weeks after this conversation, Ezra 
Spooner's small collection of harness race-horses 
reached the home stable. There were to be no 
more contests for nearly a month, when Annie 
Lonbert and Dora S. were to start at Saugus, 
and later at Lexington and Memphis. 

Spooner was "getting up" a place. He had 
bought a tract of thirty acres, some three or 
four miles from Manchester, N. H. Later, he 
had built a house and stables; at this time, he 
was busy in "beautifying" the grounds. 
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About the house and stable, he had many dif- 
ficulties with the architect. Spooner found the 
man opinionated, perverse. He would adhere to 
certain set rules; and he was not to be greatly 
moved by argument. The master finally suc- 
ceeded in getting in two or three ideas of his 
own, toward making things less formal ; but this 
was done only by strenuous reasoning and hard 
persuasion. 

As to the grounds, Spooner employed a kind 
of sub. landscape-gardener. This man was will- 
ing to depart a little now and then from the 
conventional — to give the ideas of his employer 
a certain amount of scope — to take a hint as 
to something new and original, by way of 
change. He was more willing to agree to vari- 
ations — and to allow Spooner to pay for the 
same. Between them, they were contriving 
"grounds" worth traveling some little distance 
to see. 

At just this time, Ben Bowker came to visit 
the Spooners. They had met him in Europe, 
a matter of a year cmd a half before. Later 
they had run across him in New York. Now 
he was to spend a week with them at the "new 
place.*' 

Ben Bowker had just two serious ambitions in 
life: the first was to marry a rich girl, and the 
second, to bring out a great high-stepper — a 
high-stepper that would be the talk of the horse- 
show world. Which effort to set about first, he 
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did not know, but he was not letting any chances 
slip by in regard to either. 

Undoubtedly, Miss Spooner was ugly; but 
then, she would have a long bank account. 
Spooner's conversation was both dull and self- 
laudatory. Mrs. Spooner knew as much about 
dress and social usages and the gentle treatment 
of a guest as she did concerning the ^^Works of 
Josephus," or the history of the Panama Canal. 
The food was not to Bowker's liking, and the 
wine was never by any chance served at the right 
temperature. However, this young man was 
here for the furtherance of his own interests ; — 
and these were not interests of immediate 
comfort. 

The host showed him about the strange, in- 
harmonious grounds; finally he took him to the 
stables, and here the young man began to take 
an interest in the proceedings. 

One by one the horses were led out for his 
inspection. First came a pair of carriage 
horses, of no particular breeding, of ordinary 
conformation and of doubtful appropriateness to 
any known vehicle. Mr. Spooner's road horse 
followed, an animal of some endurance in light 
harness, and suspected of an ability to "brush" 
at a thirty gait. Miss Spooner's saddle-mare 
followed. She was "slack" in the loin, rather 
badly ribbed, coarse about the muzzle, "curby" 
as to hocks and dull of eye. Her name, by 
the way, was Regina. 
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Next in order of inspeciioiiy came the trol- 
ting horses. These were led oat one bj one, 
and Bowkcr examined them with a critical eje. 

Patriarch was considerably hi^^ier 1m*™1 than 
forward (not a serious fault so far as speed is 
concerned, but hardly the ideal build). In ad- 
dition to this, his withers were rather low aad 
his shoulder a bit strai^t. 

Annie Lonbert was too long in the barrd, a 
trifle light of bone and ^^goose-rumped." In 
color, she was a sort of washed-out bay. 

Dora S. had rather coarse hocks, was short 
and straight in the pastern and was sli^tly in- 
clined to stand over, forward ; her head seemed 
to have been put on rather at random. 

With the next animal, Bowker could find lit- 
tle fault. He was dark brown in color, with a 
small star in the forehead and the off hind ankle 
white. Except for rather a thick neck, he was 
of almost perfect conformation. He had a good 
head, well set on. His expression was very 
pleasing. Evidently he had plenty of life, yet 
was tractable and possessed of considerable in- 
tcHigcncc. He stood squarely* and with his feet 
well under him. And these same feet were fight; 
no sign of brittleness, seaminess or contraction; 
and, on the other hand, not too round and large. 
He was not a big horse ; in fact, he stood fifteen 
hands, three-quarters of an inch. But he was 
compactly made; of great bone, and exception- 
ally well muscled. Indeed, his cannon-bone was 
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equal to that of the average horse of sixteen 
hands. 

Bowker walked around him thoughtfully. 
Then he asked the animal's name. 

"We call him Paragon Wilkes," said Spooner. 
"He's the prize disappointment of the lot. He 
can trot just about fast enough to get warm. — 
But he's handsome to look at." 

"Of course," said Bowker, "you mean he's a 
disappointment so far as winning races is con- 
cerned — that he lacks speed." 

"You've *hit the nail on the head,' precisely," 
Spooner replied. "Paragon's no race-horse." 

"He's sound and straight, I take it," said the 
young man tentatively. 

"Yes, indeed," answered the owner; "he's 
sound as a bullet, an' without a fault that I 
know about ; he's good enough hoss, but he can't 
trot to win. — ^Isn't that the whole story. Little?" 

As may be supposed, Hiram Little was de- 
lighted at the chance to say a word in corrobora- 
tion of such an opinion. However, if there was 
one thing in particular that he had learned con- 
cerning horses, that one thing was discretion. 
So he answered, as though with no small re- 
luctance, "Yes, Mr. Spooner, that's erbout it, 
I gtiess. — But he's er awful nice little hoss, an' 
he'd be er slick one ter *brush' with." 

"How much does he weigh?" Bowker asked. 

"I weighed him last month, when he was right 
in train'n', an' he scaled just nine hundred an' 
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stances soon; though this hope was based on 
somewhat precarious grounds. He had to ad- 
mit that Spooner did not look like a plastic sort 
of man. 

The next day Bowker drove the horse. He 
found that the animal was inclined to ^4ug" a 
bit, and that one side of his mouth was dull. 
But he also found him fast, cheerful and true 
gaited. There was more action than he ex- 
pected, though this was rather marred by a 
slight tendency to **dwell.*' 

The development of the matter was that when 
the young man left Ezra Spooner's "estate," he 
took Paragon Wilkes with him. The amount 
of the check was two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars; just half of what the horse had cost 
the older man. And Spooner regarded this as, 
all in all, a satisfactory deal, for he had come 
to look upon Paragon as a "dead" piece of 
property. 

While the train was drawing away from Man- 
chester, Bowker soliloquized, "I think I've got 
a ^good un' ; and if my swan should turn out to 
be a goose, why I can sell him for what I gave, 
at least. — I wonder if I'll strike such a *snap' 
about the girl!" 

Unless Paragon Wilkes was a particularly 
blase sort of horse, the new conditions must have 
astonished him. It is quite conceivable that he 
regarded the "dumb jockey" with suspicion, awe 
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and Intense dislike. The process of the "sweat- 
ing out" of his neck must have impressed him 
as silly and highly uncomfortable. The elbow 
bit, with snug chain (and the fact that he had 
no snaffle in his mouth to go up on, for there 
was nothing about this contrivance to steady 
or reassure him), the matter of holding back a 
substantial hackney-gig by his back and belly 
and tail — all of these things, and many more, 
must have puzzled and well nigh disgusted him. 

Paragon Wilkes survived this transition stage 
remarkably well. Perhaps, after he became ac- 
customed to things, he was even content with 
the change. He receiyed a more varied diet and 
much less work than in the old days, and he was 
never asked to go a great pace. 

By the middle of May, Bowker was convinced 
that in "the little un" he had real horse-show 
material. All the animal needed was a bit more 
time. 

The young man decided to introduce Para- 
gon to an unsuspecting public at the Atlantic 
City show. He did so, and the result was most 
pleasing, as the horse captured two reds and a 
blue. For a "first appearance,*' the perform- 
ance was marked by a high degree of form and 
finish. There was little of that excitement and 
nervousness which usually marks the early work 
of a show-ring performer. His action was high, 
even and well-balanced, and he was admirably 
collected when traveling at a fast pace. Even 
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the owner was surprised to find the manners of 
his horse so good. As an enthusiastic friend 
put it — "Ben! he's a perfect gentleman, and a 
clever gentleman, as well/' 

Bowker was satisfied. He now felt assured 
that the bargain he had made with Ezra Spooner 
was one of the best in the history of his deal- 
ings in horses. 

He found himself wondering if he would meet 
the horse's former owner in the show-ring, as 
the older man had now extended his equine con- 
cerns to this field. He had appeared at the 
Boston show — appeared with a light harness 
stallion of his own (of very moderate quality, 
though fashionably bred) and with a lady's 
phaeton pair (a mare of doubtful substance and 
somewhat dull spirit, and a gelding of indiffer- 
ent conformation, but with some quality, good 
manners and plenty of "snap and go"). These 
three candidates constituted Spooner's show 
stable up to within a month of Paragon's tri- 
umphant beginning in the ring. A bit over 
three weeks before, the saddle mare had been 
traded for something more promising. 

Bowker had changed the little horse's name 
from Paragon Wilkes to Beau Merrypace, and 
naturally the horse was very much altered in 
appearance ; still, he wondered if Spooner would 
recognize him. The young man possessed too 
much "common sense" not to know that Spooner 
would experience conflicting feelings, if he be- 
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held the beast which he had regarded as of little 
value, carrying off ribbons, blue and otherwise. 
He would feel that he had ^^missed a figure," and 
doubtless would look upon both owner and horse 
with malice and distrust, from that time forth. 
Men of the stamp of this man do not like to 
think that they have blindly or carelessly let a 
chance slip by them. It hurts their pride and 
impairs their sense of importance. 

The young man finally decided that when he 
and the ex-trotting-stallion met Spooner, they 
would do their best to deceive him as to the 
whereabouts of Paragon Wilkes, and the history 
of Beau Merrypace. — ^Bowker had interests 
other than horses to think about. 

Through the Summer, Spooner picked up four 
ribbons — two reds, a yellow and a white. None 
of these were awarded by any of the big shows ; 
in fact, he participated in but one exhibition of 
public importance, that given in Newport, and 
there both of his entries promptly received "the 
gate." 

Bowker did not show Beau Merrypace at 
Newport ; the horse went a trifle "stale" a week 
before opening day and the owner thought best 
to ease him for a time. So, while Bowker took 
part in this exhibition, and of course saw some- 
thing of the Spooners, they caught no glimpse 
of the made-over trotting-horse. 

Now, with the Nashville show but three weeks 
off, the young man received a Friday-to-Monday 
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invitation to stay at the Manchester "place." 
Just what to do he did not know. He feared 
that his host would ask embarrassing questions 
about this coming event, as both of them had 
made entries for it. Still, on the other hand, 
he was anxious to advance his suit for the hand 
of the none too fair but prospectively rich Miss 
Spooner. 

After considerable thought about the matter, 
he decided to accept the invitation. In any 
case, he might as well meet the situation now, 
as to put off the, evil day. He had pretty well 
made up his mind what to say about the horse. 

Spooner had further embellished the house and 
grounds ; a fact which he did not allow his guest 
to overlook. If any period in the artistic his- 
tory of the world had been ignored, the cir- 
cumstance was far from obvious. But it must 
be said that the praiseworthy efforts of this man 
to bring these various periods into friendly, even 
intimate, relations, had not met with the hap- 
piest success. The old Dutch peasant market- 
day scene, and the dyke scene, did not appear 
to entertain cordial regard for the Rogers 
group ; the old-fashioned fire dogs (made in Bos- 
ton in 1895 and buried in a heavy soil for a 
matter of six months) seemed to have no sym- 
pathy concerning "The Deathbed of Webster.*' 

In the "grounds," one or two iron dogs now 
kept mute and immobile vigil ; and in a position 
of much prominence, a bronze lady of maidenly 
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modesty was engaged in a dual attempt to make 
abundant tresses and a casual bit of drapery 
go as far as possible in the way of clothes, while 
she poured a considerable volume of water from 
a very small pitcher, with much abandon and for 
no apparent reason. 

Bowker duly admired all the improvements — 
admired them with the earnestness of the pros- 
pective son-in-law. And of course Spooner gave 
him credit for being an observant young man. 
It is truly wonderful how closely the marriage 
knot binds us to those who have been almost 
strangers; — that is, before it is tied. 

That evening, after the ladies had retired to 
the privacy of their dressing-rooms, Spooner 
took his guest to the billiard-room for a last 
cigar. Of course Spooner had a billiard-room; 
because he knew as much about the game as he 
did about show-horses or ethnology or Buddhism. 

The four ribbons had been placed in conspicu- 
ous places; two or three rather inferior sport- 
ing prints adorned the walls; a photograph of 
Spooner, in a road-wagon drawn by his light 
harness stallion, occupied a position of im- 
portance. 

Bowker rather thought that his host would 
have something to say concerning the coming 
show. In this surmise he proved to be correct ; 
for the older man soon introduced the subject. 

"If I had any kind of a mate for the gelding, 
I believe I could come pretty near carrying off 
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that ^ladies' pairs to phaeton' event. Wild Rose 
is a little tender forward, an' she don't eat quite 
right. She seems to be losing her gimp. She 
hasn't got the snap an' ginger to travel with the 
gelding, as things are. — Wish I could get hold 
of a real mate for him; a mate that would be 
right up to him, an' just a grain more. Then 
I'd have something I could go to *The National' 
with." 

"Why don't you look about a bit and see 
what you can find? Try some of the big places 
in New York." Bowker's tone expressed inter- 
est and encouragement ; it almost seemed to say 
that he was ready to help the older man. 

Spooner felt the genial glow of this participa- 
tion in his concerns. "You see there wouldn't 
hardly be time to find a horse an' get the hang 
of him an' get him used to his mate, soon enough 
to send the pair to the Nashville Show. I'd 
have to hurry a good deal an' chance a good 
deal; an' it ain't my policy to do business that 
way. — ^You don't happen to know of anything 
that would be likely to suit, do you?" 

"No, I can't think of anything, just at this 
moment," Bowker answered. "I will bear the 
matter in mind, however, and perhaps, in a day 
or two, I may be able to hit upon something 
available. Such a horse is not to be met with 
every day. You see he must be the right size, 
about the right color, must have a bit of pace 
and the best of manners. That is not an easy 
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bill to fill. — Still, perhaps 1 may be able to think 
of such an animal. I will not let the thing slip 
my mind» you may be sure of that.** 

Thus these two parted for the night, Bowker 
wondering how he could best profit by the sit- 
uation of affairs (so as to make a tidy bit and 
still retain the other's good-will) and Spooner 
thinking that the young man might, as a son- 
in-law, be worth something to him and help 
along in the coming-up-in-the-world of the 
Spooner family, — It is in this way that we 
cultivate the friendship of one another, because 
"there is something in it." 

When the young man went to his room, he 
changed into his pajamas and bath-wrap, 
opened his window, filled and lighted his pipe 
and sat down to consider that very absorbing 
problem, how best to further his own interests. 
Could he have estimated Spooner's powers of 
deglutition, and those of the public, the task 
would have been easier; for a Machiavelian 
scheme very soon occurred to him, whereby he 
could ingratiate himself in the girl's regard and 
very considerably fatten his purse, at one and 
the same time. This sort of opportunity does 
not await one at every cross-roads, and Bow- 
ker did not propose to let it elude him if he 
could puzzle out any safe way to grasp it. 

To sell Beau Merrypace to Spooner was sim- 
ple enough, and he honestly thought that the 
animal would fill the requirements much better 
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than any horse that he would be likely to find. 
But just in what way to make the deal, for 
he meant to get a large price, and how to keep 
the man from knowing what horse he was buy- 
ing, and how to hide the matter from the pub- 
lic — these were not simple questions to answer. 
Altogether, he had to confess that he was in a 
quandary. 

It struck him that it would be much less dif- 
ficult to fool Spooner in the matter, than to 
hoodwink the public. Spooner was not at all 
familiar with the heavy-harness appearance of 
the horse; and Bowker did not think that he 
was enough of a horseman, or sufficiently clever, 
to detect the imposition on his credulity. But 
in regard to the public, it was a very different 
matter. Bowker had exhibited the horse at At- 
lantic City, and at two small shows, and the 
animal had done well enough to attract no little 
attention. These people had, of course, seen 
him in show-ring form; so it was a little hard 
to see just what change was to be made in him, 
to render recognition unlikely. 

For an hour Bowker sat there smoking ab- 
stractedly, and going over the problem again 
and again. It was a grave situation ; a mistake 
might do his interests lasting injury. He had 
a chance to make a coup; a coup which would 
afford him no small pleasure, amusement and 
financial gain at the moment, and which, if all 
went well, would help him on in his gentle en- 
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dearor to place himself in nmiMilBiim  of af- 
iiufmee for the rest of his life. 

Ife kneir that his hone went irerr wc9 ia 
double harness, because he had so drticn hxBi 
three or four times. He was comiBccd tiiat 
Beau Merrypace and Hacknej ClianKr, the 
Hpooner gelding of the phaeton pair, would go 
well together. They were almost the same 
color, though there was some difference in maik- 
in ffn ; and they headed about alike, and had gen- 
erally simflar dispositions, and were pretty 
c]onc\y matched as to gait, balance and car- 
riage. The Charmer was half an indi the taller, 
but there was little difference in weight. Of 
course, the made-orer trotting horse had by far 
the more pace; but this would make slig^ dif- 
ference, AH the other possessed quite as nmdi 
an the class would call for. It struck Bowker 
thaty altogether, a better match would be hard 
to find* As to whether Mabel Spooner would 
be capable of driving this pair — he thougjit she 
should be a sufficiently good whip, as she had 
taken a somewhat long and highly expensire 
course of driving lessons in New York. Sev- 
eral times she had taken the young nuin to 
drive and he had been rather surprised to see 
her show considerable skill with the reins; in 
fact) this seemed to be one of her not too numer- 
ous accomplishments. 

At this stage of his cogitation, Bowker con- 
sidered that the chief point of difficulty lay in 
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the matter of asking a somewhat distrustful 
public to forget all about the appearance of this 
rather conspicuous horse. It hardly seemed 
reasonable to expect so much of the people at 
large. 

At length, Bowker decided that the oppor- 
tunity was quite too favorable, In some re- 
spects, to be neglected, even If the acceptance 
of It Inyolved many difficulties and considerable 
risk. 

The following morning, Spooner proposed a 
drive, and In due time they all started off to- 
gether, In a "Country Club" trap drawn by 
the large horses. Spooner clung to these 
horses, though he was no longer enthusiastic 
about them ; he did not now show them off with 
pride and descant on their good points. 

The host and his wife sat In front, which 
vouchsafed to Bowker and Miss Spooner the re- 
tirement of the back seat. 

In speaking of her Ill-fortune, In having no 
better chance to win the "Ladles' Phaeton and 
Pair" class, at Nashville and at subsequent 
shows, the girl evinced considerable disappoint- 
ment. It became apparent to the young man 
that she had a certain amount of genuine keen- 
ness to attain show-ring honors; while It was 
clear to him that with his host the main Interest 
was one of ostentation and display, the daugh- 
ter's motives were more creditable, and less In 
the parvenu order. 
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After driving for fifteen or t w cnlj 
Mm. Spooncr conceived the brilluuit notioB of 
stopping at 8ome house that they were about 
to pann by, to nee a friend* The fact that thb 
would break in upon the drive, and more or 
hnn impair the others' pleasure, £d not 
to occur to her. 

While his wife was in this house of 
there was nothing for Spooner to do bat drive 
abotit and wait for her. 

Bowkcr recognized this as his opportunity to 
get in a word about the proposed mate for 
Ilarkney Charmer. 

"Mr. Spooner/' he began, "if you are really 
vory anxious to match Hackney Oiarmer, I 
think I can help you. I know of a horse that 
would fill the requirements. There are two 
great (lifHctiltieB in the way, however ; the animal 
in not on the market, and the owner would not 
be willing to appear in the matter. In other 
word«, the horse is not, strictly speaking, for 
sale; consequently, it would be necessary to 
make a large offer; the owner could not be re- 
ferred to, and he would give no pedigree or 
guarantee. Of course you would have an op- 
portunity to see and try the horse, and to sub- 
mit him to the examination of any veterinar- 
ian. But, beyond this, a purchaser would have 
to buy him *as he stands.' — I am more or less 
familiar with the animal, and so far as I know, 
ho is what our friends the profs, call ^straight 
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and right.' He is the only thing I know of that 
would be at all satisfactory. But of course 
you could find another, in time.'* 

"H'm! Queer way to buy a horse, though," 
Spooner replied. — "How much do you think 
the owner would ask, an' why don't he want 
to come out an' make the trade himself?" 

"I don't know exactly how much of an offer 
it would take to tempt him, but it would have 
to be all the horse is worth," answered Bow- 
ker. "The reason he would not want to appear 
in the trade is because he has important inter- 
ests aside from horses. He would not like it 
to be generally known that he was dealing in 
horses at all, and also it might appear that he 
needed the money. He is not anxious to sell, 
you understand, but I think he would consider 
a high offer." 

"Oh, Papa!" exclaimed Mabel Spooner, "if 
we can get a mate for Charmer, do let's. You 
don't know how glad I'd be. And 'twould be 
just elegant to have one horse every bit as fine 
as the other, and go around ^making good' and 
gathering baskets of blue ribbons." 

Bowker inwardly blessed the girl. She was 
not altogether as bad as he had thought. "I 
imagined Miss Spooner would be keen to own 
the horse," said he. "She is getting to be a 
regular show-ring devotee. — However, there are 
the difficulties I have spoken of. To be sure, 
it is not the ideal way to buy a horse. Still, 
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I think the chances are rather better, all in 
all, than In purchasing at auction. 

*^he horse is well seasoned, and eight years 
old. And this is far safer than buying a 'green' 
five-year-old. There is no guarantee to faD 
back on, that^s true, but a warranty of this 
kind is generally not worth much, anyhow. 
You could have your own vet. look him over, 
and a four or five days' trial would be allowed. 
You are not committed to anything until you 
fill out the check." 

"Yes,** Spooner assented, somewhat doubt- 
fully. "I don't know as I see any great risk 
about it; though I'm not used to doing busi- 
ness just that way." 

"I*m sure it would be all right. Papa," his 
daughter ventured. "If Mr. Bowker says he 
knows about the horse, we don't need to be told 
anything more." 

"That's so like a woman," conmiented 
Spooner, with great acumen and originality. 
"It's all right enough, of course, so far as our 
young friend goes, but 'business is business' — 
an' this way of doing things ain't the business 
way." 

No doubt, when Spooner offered himself (and 
his chances, business and otherwise) to Ann 
Briggs, who accepted the risk with more or less 
alacrity, he had figured out just about what 
per cent, she would be likely to pay on the in- 
vestment. He married her calmly and without 
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emotion; and forthwith began to teach her les- 
sons in economy. 

Bowker did not feel hurt by his host's deli- 
cate insinuation that he (Bowker) had pro- 
posed something wholly irregular and rather ab- 
surd. It was the kind of criticism he expected 
of Spooner; and he felt that, in a measure, the 
animadversion was deserved. 

Evidently, Mabel thought differently; in 
fact, regarded the language as in doubtful 
taste. She said almost as much, with that 
sweet frankness which marks the attitude 
of the average American girl in dealing with 
"Papa." 

Bowker thought it best to put in a word at 
this juncture; he did not want his host to be- 
come vexed, even in the least degree. "As I 
have already said," he began, "I don't think 
this is the ideal way to buy a horse; whether 
you think this particular horse is worth making 
an exception for, is for you to decide. If you 
bought him, it would be in spite of these con- 
ditions. For I am satisfied the purchase can 
be made only in this way. — ^Please don't think 
I am urging you about the thing. On general 
grounds, my opinion of the horse makes no dif- 
ference. As you remarked a moment ago, ^busi- 
ness is business.' " 

That evening, as Bowker was about to leave 
the smoking-room to go to bed, the older man 
said, *TBy the way, how much did you tell me 
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you thought it would take to buy the horse you 
spoke of?" 

"I think thirty-five hundred might tempt the 
owner, and I think it would be a waste of time 
to offer less. — ^You must remember that the ani- 
mal is very promising.'* 

"He ought to be not only a promise, but a 
double indorsed, guaranteed, certified an' sworn 
to sort of horse, for that money. Thirty-five 
hundred dollars, young man, don't grow on 
every apple tree. *Money talks,' an' I guess 
on this occasion it's makin' a pretty strong 
speech on the subject of the fool gettin' sep- 
arated from his funds." 

"It is not a small price, to be sure ; but then, 
the horse is valuable; a thoroughly high class 
animal to-day, and in the future worth nobody 
knows how much." 

"I began my business career," Spooner re- 
joined, dwelling caressingly on the word, **with 
considerable less than thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars, and a large faith in human nature. I hung 
onto the money, and added to it — ^but at the 
present moment I ain't what you'd call encwm- 
bered with the rest." 

"Naturally, the matter rests entirely with 
you," Bowker remarked. "As I have said, the 
animal is not on the market, anyway. In fact, 
it is hardly reasonable to suppose that an owner 
would be anxious to sell such a horse." 

Bowker went upstairs and to bed, with the 
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feeling that a change of plan must now be made. 

Early next morning, after the first meal of 
the day, the young man took a quiet stroll about 
Spooner's "grounds," enjoying a cigarette. 
This repast had been the usual New England 
social and gastronomic horror, breakfast. If 
there is any disappointment, regret or impos- 
sible yearning of one's life, or any infirmity of 
temper, that does not come to the surface dur- 
ing this cheerless and interminable meal, it can 
hardly be anything of importance. 

The host himself went out to stroll about for 
a few moments, perhaps with the idea of find- 
ing Bowker and making up for his frankness of 
speech of the evening before. 

It occurred to Mabel Spooner that she had 
been long enough without definite news concern- 
ing the matter of the horse. So she followed 
her father, determined to make him tell her 
everything he knew about it ; and this, after con- 
siderable circumlocution, he did. 

Then Mabel, of the watery blue eyes, tumed- 
up nose and rather receding chin, said things to 
her father that somehow made him feel that he 
was a small and deceitful man, and lacking in 
appreciation of an excellent daughter. 

By the time they finished their stroll and 
returned to the house, Spooner had promised to 
see what he could do about the horse, but he 
thought of that thirty-five hundred dollars with 
horror and dismay. Mabel had argued her 
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hardest, but if her tongue was tired, her heart 
was light. 

Spooner drove his guest to the staticm him- 
self. Leaving his horse in charge of the groom, 
he went in with the young man and accom- 
panied him to the ticket-window and baggage- 
room. After these details had been attended 
to, they strolled to the end of the platform. 
There they could be by themselves, whidi was 
fortunate, as each felt that he had a word or 
two to exchange before the departure of ihe 
train. 

"You say," the older man began, ^Hhat yoa 
can arrange to send the horse here, an' I can 
keep him for a week's trial." 

"Yes, that's what I proposed," Bowker re- 
plied. "The horse would reach here, in diarge 
of a competent man, in two or three days. Yoa 
can take him out to your place, keep him for 
a week, and have him hitched any way you see 
fit. The man will have charge of him; in fact 
will take care of him altogether. This point 
about the man is the only stipulation, and I 
think is a fair one. Having the man with the 
horse constantly, both in and out of the stable 
(though of course you may do the actual driv- 
ing yourself), relieves both of us of responsi- 
bility. 

"At the end of the week, send the horse back 
to me, if you do not care to buy him ; if you do 
care to buy him, just mail me a check. 
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"If my friend does not wish to sell the horse 
at this figure, or if he is inclined to consider 
anything less, I will let you know as soon as 
I talk with him. — I think he will agree to these 
conditions; at least, I will try to get him to. — 
I happen to know that he is a little pinched 
for ready money just now. Otherwise, I think 
it would be hard to buy the animal at any 
price. The man is sensitive, and jealous of his 
business standing. For this reason, as I have 
told you, I do not think he will be willing to 
appear in the matter himself. In fact, I imag- 
ine you would be somewhat surprised to know 
the man's name.*' 

"I think," said Spooner, "I'm ready to say 
I agree to all the conditions, if your friend will 
sell for thirty-two hundred and fifty dollars." 

"I'll make the offer," Bowker answered. 

The two men walked toward the train; as 
the younger one was about to put his foot on 
the step, he turned to the other and said, "Per- 
haps it would be just as well not to mention 
this matter outside of the family." 

When Beau Merrypace "turned up" in Man- 
chester, he stood fifteen-one-and-a-quarter, 
strong, and weighed just a shade under ten- 
hundred-and-fif ty ; the ankle was still white, but 
the star in the forehead had disappeared. 
The quiet man with him casually stated that 
the horse's name was Highland Delight. 
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The Nashville show was over, and in "The 
Phaeton Class for Pairs" Hackney Charmer and 
Highland Delight had won with the greatest 
ease. In fact they quite took both judges and 
spectators by storm. The "keen" habitues of 
the show-ring declared, with enthusiasm, that 
no such pair of "green ims" had burst upon 
the horse-show horizon in mcmy moons, and that 
"National" honors were quite in order. The 
band played "The Conquering Hero"; Mabel 
tried to appear unconcerned, and ended by 
looking positively inane (though she drove ex- 
tremely well, for a novice), and Spooner was 
beguiled into drinking two "Martinis" and a 
small bottle, much against his habits of fru- 
gality and prudence, and ended by placing his 
hand affectionately on Bowker's shoulder and 
saying, "Ben, old man, you're the Bill Jones who 
*put me up to it.' But you're a good fellow, 
Ben, and I'll overlook it this time." 

Now they were back at the Spooner "estate." 
Bowker was engaged to Mabel and the date of 
the wedding was almost set. 

We find the young man in front of the stables, 
talking to Hiram Little. The latter is to go 
back to Maine to-morrow, as the trotting sea- 
son is over, and he has nothing to do with the 
other horses. An English stud groom has been 
engaged to take charge of the rest; a man who 
has about one-third of Little's actual knowl- 
edge of horses, but who possesses a great eye 
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for "form/' and who has the stable **set fair/' 
instead of "put to rights'* or just plain 
"cleaned up.*' 

"That horse, Highland Delight,'' said Bow- 
ker, "is developing into a great animal. I be- 
lieve that being driven double is bringing him 
out a lot. The place seems to agree with him." 

"Ye-es," answered Little, with a drawl. "He 
'peers right ter home here, as yer might say. 
'Stonishin' how he takes ter ther place. Yer'd 
almost think he'd et here before, now wouldn't 
yer?" Here the man glanced up at Bowker 
with a mixture of the most engaging frank- 
ness and innocence like unto that of the child 
unborn. 

"So it seems," replied Bowker simply. 

"An' yer speakin' 'bout his developin'! Yer 
know, I don't think I ever see er boss do more 
that way. Yer'd scursely believe it, but now 
he's beginnin' ter develop er faint star 'n his 
for'ead, an' when them roller-motion shoes an' 
double thick leathers an' tar an' stuff is took 
oflPn his feet, he'll develop towards er inch er 
shrinkage." 

"It's all off. Little; you've ^called' me," ad- 
mitted the young man. "What's your game?" 

"My *game' ain't nothm*; 1 don't want nothin* ! 
But I jus' want ter say that ther boss come 
on me suddin, while I was examinin' that star, 
in er good strong light. I was back to, an' 
fust thing I knew, he was lookin' over my 
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fihoiiUi^r. He aated me iMmt it, anf I 
*Mr. Spooner, ther'a er star 'a the for'efui ^htafi^ 
b^n Htaim^ over; an' 'bras probafaie damt bj 
fch#r man who owned bim, in trying ter matcii ina 
up cxa^t with Home hoM that was foalcfi witiimr 
no Mtar. When tber boss was ter be sent bnev 
they coulHn't git tber stain oat. It dm^t hnrt 
him (>r mite, an' I tbinic tber best thing rme can 
rlo ^H tMT kt^ffp on stainin' thor place; 'cause *f 
yw lirt it part fade out, itTI look aumllv, ' — 
*T>o yor M'pose Mr. Bowk^r knew^ aaythin'^ er 
thin?* fiayfi he. An' I says, ^Not as I know of; 
he ain't mentioned it ter me. An' 'f I was in 
yottr pla4!e, Mr. 9pooner, Fd say noliiin^ ^baat 
it, V.a«iiie r know Mx. Bowker took lots er pains 
f,er /{it yer tber boss, an' er stain more er leas 
don't (tut miutb AggRT; it ain't wndi hnrtinf bis 
feelin'x for.' — But Fd like ter know bow yer 
exper.ted ter 'dount fer tber thing; 'caose twas 
bound ter happen^" 

**X told him mff story ,'^ said Bowfcor,^ ^'facfare 
he bought Paragon back. It was GcacUy what 
you told him later; we eouUnH: bare agreed 
better. But, it appears, he wanted to find ant 
if yoti knew anything £SenotJ^ 

**M — m, I see," drawled Littie, rrfectifely. 
After a moment^s niieae^ he added, ^Twas gt 
pretty dod blamed neryy thing ter da, an' if^s 
mighty lucky fer somdhMx^ I know that Earn 
$(pooner ain^t er bom bossman^ — ^Bat tiier thmg 
I'm wrmderm' 'boat, is, how tiiat boss can be 
expected ter answer ter h» 
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When Tommy Evans departed this life, a 
number of people were numientarily interested; 
and said kinder things about him than they 
would ever have thought of saying had he been 
stin alive; and the coroner declared that his 
death was doe to accident, for which nobody 
was criminaDy responsible. So Tommy's ac- 
count on earth was balanced and closed and 
the record pat away for possible reference; all 
in the conventional manner. In fact, the fu- 
neral was not only conventional but decidedly 
more costly than necessary. He had been 
obliged to go without many things, in this at 
best troublous and imperfect life; and it seemed 
unsuitable, now that he lay cold and white and 
wondrously calm, to expend money on form or 
ceremony — ^which could bring no joy to that 
stilled heart nor soften in a smile those sflent 
lips which had so often sighed. 

Yes, Tommy Evans was dead ; but the coroner 
erred when he attributed the death to accident. 
He said that because he was used to saying it, 
and because he was paid to render off-hand de- 
cisions and not to uncover fundamental, world- 
old truths. In point of fact, there was noth- 
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doDars, which would entitle that volume to reg- 
istration in the Works of Fiction list; for an 
even million would have been nearer the mark. 

In his second capacity, that of politician, he 
was a conservative. He had no lofty ideals to 
pursue, no mission to compass. His highest 
aim was to give the tax-payers the worth of their 
money — which is not bad, so far as it goes. For 
two terms he had reigned in City Hall. The 
phrase is used advisedly ; for no party boss ever 
attempted to dictate to him a second time. He 
was a party man, to be sure, but neither a 
party slave nor a party crook. He came as 
near giving an honest administration as a man 
could well do: perhaps an angel might have 
more closely approximated perfection, but an- 
gels haven't a way of running for office. 

Of course Evans, p^re and Evans mere, had 
made the customary parental mistake of map- 
ping out a future for their son ; and, seemingly, 
the boy had been guided by this — antithetically. 
They had arranged the thing, with precision, in 
their own minds, about the time the boy was 
braving the dangers and difficulties of early 
journeys across his nursery. But they forgot; 
yes, they overlooked the recently mentioned an- 
cestor — the old chap with the spare trick up his 
sleeve. 

The elder Evans, the methodical man of busi- 
ness and honored ex-mayor, often thought of 
his son with misgivings — ^and wondered if the 
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boy would ever become a man and tread with 
dignity the paths of conmion sense. 

The boy wondered, too. Yes, he wondered 

why it was that his father's world was so 
cramped and artificial, why it was that the 
cider man lived in a man-made world, why it 
was that with open eyes he saw so little. 

Pursuant to the elder man's wish in the mat- 
ter, young Evans had taken up the paternal 
business. Not that he had a taste for mercan- 
tile pursuits, but rather that he did not wish to 
antagonize his parent. Considerations both of 
duty and policy led him to sacrifice his feelings 
and take the step. His natural promptings 
would have turned him in quite a different direc- 
tion — an insistent fact, by no means to be ex- 
cluded from his intimate thoughts. Yes, 
Tommy followed his father's business (that is, 
outwardly and by dint of constant effort and 
more or less mental flagellation). Inwardly he 
was with the horses, those dumb friends and play 
fellows who seemed to understand him better 
than their reasoning brother, Man. 

Substantially the opinions and feelings of 
Mrs. Tommy were in sympathy with those of 
the older people. She considered her husband 
unpractical and sentimental and thought many 
of his ideas fantastic. It was but natural, 
after all, that she should take this view, for she 
suffered more or less by reason of his lack of 
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energy and by his pottering ways. He was ut- 
terly wanting in the promptness, preparedness 
and ready mental activity which characterized 
his father. This being the case, he brought 
home rather less than half of the amount of 
money needed to run the household comfortably 
and without carking thought of economy. The 
wife, naturally and properly enough, wished to 
live in comparative ease and measurably to 
"keep up*' with neighbors and friends. 

Politically Tommy was no greater success 
than in business. He was elected to the com- 
mon council, to be sure, but once there he was 
virtually shelved. One of the dearest jokes of 
his ward was to the effect that certain things 
would be done "When Tom Evans is mayor." 

If he had not suffered from enlargement of 
the conscience and if his weaknesses and short- 
comings had been less poignantly plain to him- 
self, he might have pottered along until things 
took a turn. But, as it was, his life came to be 
a sort of nightmare of self-distrust. He saw 
himself in a hundred aspects doing the one 
thing (and being despised for it), failing — al- 
ways failing. 

Business friends of his father's, those men 
who sat about the office attired in costly rai- 
ment, talking the strange de-humanized jargon 
of stocks, bonds, notes, interest and the like, 
and who perpetually smoked expensive cigars, 
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these moiy I say, remarked of Tommy this 
thing, ^He means well, bat can't delirer the 
goods." 

The elder Evans was considerably above me- 
dium hei^t, with brown eyes, hair to match, a 
heavy moustache and an air of determination. 
He was the sort of man who goes right to the 
point. With him, there was no dallying, no 
indecision; it was *^jes^ or •'no." You see, it 
is sufficiently clear that his son was part of lus 
discipline in life. 

Just how hard were Tonmiy's silly, ineffect- 
ive attempts to set matters straight will never 
be known (doubtless tlus data is on file with the 
powers that be and may sometime be used in 
poor Tonmiy's favor). Certain it is that he 
was much troubled and that he tried his hard- 
est to do better. 

It was of no use; Tonmiy was but a weak 
swimmer and the current against bun was strong 
and without mercy. If circumstances were only 
different! so that he could turn to account the 
one thing that he really knew. He felt that 
the world owed him a chance to use what powers 
he had been given, however humble. 

The wide-awake and active creditor awaited 
the young man's comings and goings, and poured 
into his receptive ear a direful tale of need. 
Gladly would he have paid all of them promptly 
had circumstances been kind. For he was not 
a flippant and callous debtor. Nor could he 
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forget that others' rights and needs were quite 
as important as his own. 

Harder and harder became this money ques- 
tion — more insistent, more persecutive. It was 
only by straining every nerve that he kept his 
head above water. And all this time his wife 
was plainly dissatisfied; which, perhaps, was 
natural and to be expected; but, nevertheless, 
it hurt Tommy worse than all the rest of his 
troubles combined. He regarded it as unjust 
and disloyal. This was because he was young 
and had not a comprehensive mind, capable of 
taking an abstract view of things that hurt. 
Such views make life rather worse than is really 
the case. — So he labored along — full of error 
and regret, of weakness and good intent — 
toward the unknown goal of baffled, weary 
children. 

When Harry Spencer called on Young Evans 
and made a certain suggestion to him, the latter 
regarded the visit as almost providential. It 
seemed to offer relief, to give him a chance to 
help himself, in the nick of time. The object 
of this call was to lay before Tommy a tenta- 
tive plan looking toward the joining of forces 
in the establishment of a steeplechase stable. 

Of course, Spencer knew that Evans had no 
money to invest in this or any other scheme; 
for, by this time the latter's poverty was almost 
proverbial. But gold was the one thing that 
Spencer did not need. In fact, he was most 
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comfortably supplied with funds, but lacked ex- 
perience both with race horses and racing. It 
had struck him that a partnership between them 
would be mutually advantageous. 

Spencer was a man of some thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight years of age, who had been rather 
successful as a broker and who had recently 
come into a legacy of four hundred thousand 
dollars. Since graduating from college, he had 
worked hard ; and he felt that by reason of this 
diligence and its resultant profits (and taking 
into reckoning the money left to him) he was 
now entitled to sit back a bit and enjoy life. 

This man had always liked horses and had 
used them as much as time and income permit- 
ted. He was not a thoroughgoing horseman, 
nor did he pretend to be such; but he had a 
taste for horses and hoped to know them 
better. 

In a perfectly casual way, he had for years 
been attending race-meetings. Of late, the de- 
sire to have a little stable of his own had seized 
upon him. He was by no means a fool, nor was 
his head turned; and he had no intention of 
plunging head over heels into racing, to the 
abandonment of all else. 

Some men by reason of being obliged to work 
hard in their youth contract the habit, cultivate 
no taste for avocation or sport, grow prema- 
turely old and become crabbed, thus hastening 
their journey to the grave. Not so with Spen- 
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cer. Now that fortune was smiling upon him, 
he did not mean to turn toward the fickle god- 
dess a wry face. 

He had known Evans for some six or seven 
years; and, in common with many people, he 
liked him. Tommy enjoyed the reputation of 
being perfectly honest; he was a horseman of 
standing and known ability; he was familiar 
with the great sport of racing. Obviously, it 
would be well worth Spencer's while to take him 
on as a partner even if he could furnish none 
of "the sinews of war.*' 

Of course Young Evans had been out of the 
pigskin for some years now; but two months' 
training and a month of faithful riding would 
put this right. 

Upon taking his leave, the older man said to 
the younger, "Now you consider this sugges- 
tion, and if you think well of it, just let me 
know in three or four days. Then we can meet 
and talk over the details. Of course you would 
manage the stable and do most of the riding. 
It would be a case of capital on the one side 
and experience, time and hard work on the 
other.'' 

Tommy did as he was bid. In fact, he found 
it impossible to get his mind on any other sub- 
ject, and the business of Evans, Senior, suffered 
in consequence. Mrs. Tommy stood it for 
twenty-four hours and then she demanded to 
know what he had done with his wits. 
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ttmck her that he mi^t make money in some 
other waj; and ms for the rest — bah! 

On the following day, he broached the sub- 
ject to his father; and, of course, he foond his 
parent just aboat as kindly receptire as his 
wife had been. Evans, Senior, was also tired 
of Tommy's odd interests and enthusiasms. 
He, in accordance with his cast of mind and 
in fortherance of his long cherished purposes, 
was always hoping that his son would settle down 
and become a staid and dependable man of busi- 
ness. — ^However, he at length very reluctantly 
and grudgingly gave his consent to the project, 
provided it did not involve any absences of more 
than three or four days at a time. Even he 
was beginning to see that his son was drooping 
and lackadaisical, that he took no interest in 
things and was looking very worn and anxious. 
Beside which consideration, he was ever keen on 
making money, either personally or vicariously 
(though he had small confidence that the prt^ts 
of this venture would be considerable). 

Rather less than a week later, Spencer and 
Evans had a second talk, the result of which 
was an agreement that the former should ad- 
vance the necessary money, while the latter was 
to set about the purchase of horses and attend 
to details looking toward the starting of the 
stable. They were to begin on a modest basis; 
in fact, their string was to comprise only some 
seven or eight animals. 
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The new year had advanced but some three 
or four weeks when this conversation took 
place; so there was ample time in which to get 
things started in season for the Brookline 
meeting. 

Tommj had in mind several horses, which 
seemed to promise well for the undertaking in 
hand. Of these, two had been raced between 
the flags, two on the flat and one was a fast, 
clean bred hunter. He believed that all could 
be bought at figures within their means. 

He did not care to start the enterprise with 
a collection of **made*' 'chasers; developed by 
other hands and bought at a high price. There 
would be little of eitiier satisfaction or glory in 
this; and it would materially lighten Spencer's 
pocket-book. No; he meant to "bring out" 
son^e horses — and enjoy the thing to the full. 

Evans made clear to Spencer the plan which 
he thought best to follow as to the horses to 
purchase, the figures to offer, the situation of 
the home stable, the leasing of schooling 
grounds, etc. The partners agreed admirably 
and Tommy set about the preparatory work. 

It was mid-season and The Wildacres Stable 
had done fairly well since May. Out of seven- 
teen starts, there had been five wins, three sec- 
onds, four thirds, two falls and three "also 
rans." Not a bad showing for a brand new 
combination ! 
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Tommy was feeling as he had not felt in 
jears — ^keen, alert, buoyant and full of life. 
So much for fresh air, healthful training, sport 
and success! 

This was in the old days of racing — perhaps 
they may be spoken of as the golden days. It 
was long before the time of that great 'chaser, 
Good and Plenty; long before Decameron had 
ever faced the starter's flag; or Land of Clover 
or Ronkonkoma or The Cad. It antedated the 
running of Jim Newman and Tom Coogan and 
the splendid Duke of Abercom. Indeed, it was 
way back in the reign of The Peer and Oak- 
wood, of Glenfallon and Esterbok, of Venus, 
Fireworks and The Raven. It was almost as 
time-honored as the epoch of Grey Fox, Grerina, 
Independence Day and that sterling little tim- 
ber-topper, The Rat. — This is ancient history, 
this chronicle of the Wildacres Stable. — ^And 
how the good old names take one back ! 

This was the decade of such grand perform- 
ers on the flat as the regal Salvator and queenly 
Firenzie, as Tenny, as Domino and Dobbins, as 
Raceland and the gallant Sir Walter, as Dr. 
Rice and Henry of Navarre. — ^We look upon 
these names of undying glory — and wonder at 
these decadent days! 

Yes, The Wildacres stable had made a prom- 
ising beginning ; and Tommy was trying his best 
to meet the confidence reposed in him. 

He could ride at ten stone, flat; which was 
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good enough. — ^How he enjoyed his meals! even 
if weak tea and water were all he permitted 
himself to drink, and potatoes and bread and 
sweets were halved and halved again. — He was 
^^in the plenitude of health and spirits"; the 
depression, the morbid thoughts, had been dis-^ 
pelled by this new and abounding vigor. 

Wherever he went friendly hands were ex- 
tended in greeting. Appreciative crowds ap- 
plauded his clever horsemanship. When he 
won, he was rewarded by smiles and hearty con- 
gratulations ; when he lost, these people said, 
"Too bad — ^better luck next time." 

On his right hand it was "Come and take a 
drink with us"; and on his left, "Do join our 
party for the theatre to-night." Most of these 
invitations he declined; but he rejoiced in the 
spirit underlying the offers. These people 
were generous and hospitable ; and they accepted 
him, freely and fully. It was so different from 
the sort of thing that he had endured of late! 

One afternoon Spencer strolled into the loose 
box in which Evans was superintending the 
"doing-up" of Blush of Morning (the four- 
year-old golden chestnut mare recently taken 
over from the flat) and asked his partner to 
step out a moment, as he had a word to say to 
him. 

They paced back and forth before their stable 
reservations. Spencer said, "You know Fleet- 
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fqot, the gelding by Mercury out of Lady's 
Slipper?" 

"To be sure I do," replied Tommy, "and a 
rattling good un, too, at his distance." 

"Yes, Well, I was jollying Smythe about 
him just now, and I said, ^Do you know, the 
handicappers are piling so much weight on Fleet- 
foot that it's no wonder that third is the best 
he can do.' — ^You know, out of his last five starts 
he's been third four times and second once. — 
And he said, ^Yes, I guess they've stopped him.' 
Then I said, ^If he belonged to me, I'd try him 
through the field.' And he said, *Why don't 
you buy him and do it?' — Of course, he said this 
ostensibly in jest; but I wonder if he was not 
partly in earnest, and I also wonder if the sug- 
gestion is not worth considering." 

"I don't know," Tommy responded, thought- 
fully ; "Fleetf oot is by no means to be despised. 
— On Tuesday morning he worked seven fur- 
longs in twenty-eight and three-quarters, with 
a hundred and sixteen pounds up. He's a big, 
upstanding gelding, and his blood lines are all 
right. You know, several of Mercury's get 
have performed well between the flags; Snake 
Charmer, The Quizzer and Glint o'Gold were by 
him; and the first of these was out of Powder 
and Patches, and she was by Proud Cavalier 
(the sire of Lady's Slipper). So you see. Fleet- 
foot ought to be a lepper; that is, on paper. — 
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Of three things there can be no doubt; he has 
the breeding, the conformation and the speed. — 
I don't feel absolutely sure of his disposition; 
nor do I altogether like that fullness in the fore- 
head, and it strikes me that his ear is a bit 
sullen. — We*ve never seen him go a journey, so 
can't be sure of his gameness; a mile doesn't 
tell much." 

"From what you say," Spencer remarked, "I 
should be inclined to think that the chances were 
in favor of Fleetfoot, as a prospective 'chaser. 
— Most horses can learn to jump; at least so 
I've been given to understand." 

"Yes," assented the younger partner, "but 
some fall a good deal short of achieving distinc- 
tion. — Give me a natural jumper, every time. 
The others may forget." 

"How would it suit you to take a look at the 
horse?" Spencer asked. "If you liked him, you 
might make an offer. You see, we could use 
another horse ; and I believe it would be possible 
to have this one ready to start in two months. 
This would give us some six or seven weeks in 
which to race him, before we would wind up our 
season. A stable of seven is not large enough 
to be burdensome. — ^I happen to know, as a cor- 
relative fact, that Smythe is a bit hard up at 
present." 

The outcome of this conversation was the 
transfer of Fleetfoot from The Good Luck 
Stables to the establishment of Spencer and 
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Evans. This was done without much ado and 
with little delay. 

From the first. Tommy had misgivings as to 
the wisdom of the purchase. The horse was a 
good one, as he stood ; but this was not quite the 
point. To be sure, he was big and well-bred 
and he could gallop ; but could he go a journey? 
and could he learn to jump? A flat racer is 
not necessarily a potential performer over 
fences, any more than a clever politician is as- 
suredly a statesman. The two games are es- 
sentially different. 

Of course, if the new purchase made any sort 
of steeplechaser at all, he would probably be a 
great success. Some graduates of the flat have 
done well at the more complicated game, but 
perhaps more have been rather striking failures. 

Tommy began to hack Fleetfoot quietly 
about, in an effort to become better acquainted 
with him. He took the horse out in the coun- 
try, and the two slowly threaded their way along 
secluded byroads, enjoying together sunshine 
and shadow and the sweet scents and sounds of 
Summer. The horse had become a bit track- 
worried, and this walking exercise along the 
quiet roads — ^with feet on the soft dirt — ^was 
just what he needed to soothe him and put him 
in a frame of mind receptive to new things. 

Everlasting walking, round and round (in a 
small circle) and continual galloping on a level 
and uninteresting track (with nothing to see 
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or hear) hai ipoiled many a good 
bred. For, be it remembered, it is nafhtr 
nor lafo for man or horie to become thorou^ij 
bored ; — one never knowi what may happen, hat 
it will undoubtedly be lomething unplemaaxt. 

After a fortnight of thii sort of thing, Toavy 
began to jump the recruit. At first, he draw^ 
him about the schooling pen behind a mmit 
hunter; and after a little of this, he pat hm 
over a few ^^naturaP' fences, while on his hack- 
ing Jaunts in the country. — ^The next step was 
to begin to ride him over the easier part of the 
flagged course (he barred the water jump, the 
^^pig-pen" and the open ditch) behind a ret- 
eran Vhascr. 

It did not take Tommy long to discover that 
Flw^tfoot was not a natural ^^lepper.*^ Some- 
liow, he failed to jump with either confidence or 
liberty. He oouldnH seem to swing along and 
do it freely and in his stride. Of coarse, his 
rider did not expect the horse to go a great 
pace, but he did ask him to jump boldly and 
go on. 

It is not much of a trick to make a fencer 
when the horse is quite big-hearted, biddable 
and possessed of natural aptitude for the thing. 
But it is wholly another matter in the case in 
which every step has to be worked out slowly 
and carefully and where confidence must be in- 
stilled. — This principle lends itself to wider ap- 
plication, please remember. 
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All this time both Tommy's wife and father 
were busily impressing upon him the fact that 
they disapproved of his avocation; but there 
was nothing in either their spoken or written 
words to indicate that they thought ill of the 
money which he was taking home; and the vote 
of the butcher and baker would, no doubt, have 
been commendatory. 

Fleetfoot had done rather well in his maiden 
effort, finishing third in a fairly good field of 
eleven starters. He was a factor all the way, 
in his second contest; and because of his speed 
on the flat, contrived to nose out Devastation 
and get the place. 

Spencer and Evans had long ago nominated 
him for The Queen's Cup (an event named in 
honor of that grand steeplechase mare. Queen 
of Flight). They had done this in the hope 
that Fleetfoot might prove a surprise, and war- 
rant them in starting him in this classic event. 
But he had not shown remarkable form in his 
new calling. In fact, Tommy regarded him as 
the poorest jumper in the string. 

Their only other nomination for this race was 
Bennington, an honest horse and reliable per- 
former ; but he was harldy fast enough ; and be- 
side, the handicappers had not been kind to 
him. Evans failed to see how Bennington was 
to give Honeysuckle seven pounds or The War 
God five and have a chance to win. 
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With Fleetfoot, the case was different. For 
he was in at a hundred and forty-four pounds, 
which meant that Pride of Piedmont was to con- 
cede him twentj-one pounds and Miss Vivacity 
fcmrteen. With Honeysuckle carrying an im- 
post of a hundred and fifty-three and The War 
God two pounds more, it looked as though 
Fleetfoot had a chance — always provided he 
stood up. 

The only others at all likely to go to the post 
were Molly Pitcher and The Misanthrope — the 
former at a hundred and forty-two and the lat- 
ter at a hundred and forty-eight. 

Of these, the mare was impetuous and a 
rusher and unlikely to stay the distance, though 
fast enough: and the gelding was a big, leggy, 
sprawling beast, and consequently at a disad- 
vantage on this hilly, winding and somewhat 
cramped course. 

The partners had a long discussion as to 
whether they should "scratch" Fleetfoot and 
start Bennington, and content themselves with 
third (or perhaps, under the especial patronage 
of good luck, the place) or take a long chance 
and make a bid to win with the son of Mercury. 
They found it by no means an easy matter to 
decide. — ^Fleetfoot had the speed, and the weight 
was right; the questions were, could he negoti- 
ate the jumps and stay the long route? 

It has been a tradition with the stewards of 
this course that steeplechasers should possess 
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the useful knack of knowing how to jump. 
They have regarded it as a sacred duty to dis- 
courage the entry of weedy discards from the 
flat; — and they have had jumps built in ac- 
cordance with this conviction. No "corre- 
spondence school" performer need have high 
hopes of getting "The Town and County 
Course." Unless a horse can "throw a big 
lep" he's better off elsewhere. — These gentle- 
men have nipped in the bud countless fond hopes 
and lightly laid plans of owners and trainers. 

After going over the question at considerable 
length, and nicely pitting advantage against dis- 
advantage, they determined to follow the policy 
of daring. Fleetfoot had a chance to win, and 
they needed the prestige and wanted the money ! 

The starters filed past the grandstand, a 
bugler in their lead. 

First came the light-weighted Molly Pitcher, 
a black mare with three white stockings and a 
white blaze. She pranced and cavorted and 
otherwise conducted herself as though she were 
carrying the chief-marshal of the St. Patrick's 
Day Parade, instead of being about to engage 
in a contest in which she would need every ounce 
of strength she could muster. Following this 
showy and coquettish mare, came Pride of Pied- 
mont, a gelding, dark brown with black points. 
This veteran and dependable 'chaser walked 
quietly along, manifesting not the least sign of 
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uneasiness or excitement. Hero of a score and 
more of hard fought contests, at once penalized 
and honored by his assignment of top weight 
of a hundred and sixty-five pounds, his bearing 
was that of a grand and modest gentleman. 
Next in line was The Misanthrope, a light bay 
with white hind ankles. Here was a big-striding 
gelding, standing a little over sixteen-one; but 
there was a half-sluggish, half-sullen look about 
him, which boded ill for his supporters. Fol- 
lowing The Misanthrope was Miss Vivacity, a 
charming chestnut mare, a little on the fine side, 
perhaps, but good all over. After her walked 
Fleetfoot; and behind him was Honeysuckle, a 
useful dark bay mare ; and bringing up the rear 
came The V^ar God, a big-boned, powerful 
black horse of sixteen and a half hands, a grand 
jumper, bold and game — ^wanting in nothing 
save age and experience. 

Slowly they filed past, between the stands of 
the judges and those of the club-people and 
general public. Dainty, plated hoofs trod 
lightly upon the harrowed surface of the track; 
while thousands of interested men and women 
looked on, their hearts beating the faster with 
knowledge of the contest to come. 

How beautiful were these horses! How 
strong and lithe and graceful! How glossy 
were their coats ! And more than all this, with 
what boldness of heart and intrepidity of spirit 
they faced the struggle! 
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In midfield, they were aligned before the 
starter. — ^A few briefly spoken directions from 
the official, a gathering of reins to just the right 
place, a shifting of feet, a quick collecting of 
ready powers of mind and body, a downward 
flash of the flag, the should word, ^^60!" and 
they were off^. 

If there was any advantage in the start, per- 
haps Miss Vivacity was the favored one. She 
had been in just the right position; then, too, 
she was a quick beginner, though not excitable 
or headstrong. 

Fleetfoot had a good position, made an ex- 
cellent start and promptly caught his stride. 
He went up against his bit a little hard at first, 
being used to a quick start £ind f €U5t pace on the 
flat. 

However, the first half furlong of a steeple- 
chase counts for little, provided there Is no bad 
mistake or hard pulling. 

The boy on Molly Pitcher had orders to send 
his mount to the front, as she had all the best 
of the weight, was quickly away from the flag 
and would fret a lot out of herself if hard held. 
So this mare and Miss Vivacity flew the flrst 
jump on even terms, with Fleetfoot a half length 
behind and the others (almost on a line) two 
lengths away. 

These positions remained the same until the 
second obstacle was left behind. The Misan- 
thrope, fencing in rather slovenly style, rapped 
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the top panel rather fharply bat was not iknrcd 
down by the impact nor did he lose his stride. 

Between the second and third fences, there 
was a good bit of settling down all around. 
The impetuoui black mare was taken bad a 
bit, as she was apparently bent on making a 
runaway race. of it; which wouldn't do at all at 
three and a half miles oyer stiff jumps. Sbe 
was rushing her fences, but luck had been with 
her and she had hit nothing. 

Miss Vivacity was going well, flying her 
fences like a bird and taking only a fair gallop- 
ing hold. She was striding away with machine- 
like precision, doing the jumps in her stride; 
and all with a cheerful and confident air. Mr. 
Collins, her rider, had taken her back a half 
length, as he realized that the pace was too fast. 

Fleetfoot was going comfortably enou^i, but 
seemed not to be full of running; and he hesi- 
tated a trifle as he approached the obstacles. 
There was nothing blithe about his way of go- 
ing; and he did not do his fences as thou^ he 
had a lot to spare. 

The Misanthrope appeared to take little in- 
terest in the proceedings, though he was not 
really sulking. 

Pride of Piedmont was going grandly, settled 
well into his smooth, frictionless, space-devour- 
ing stride. To him, the jumps seemed to be 
merely a perfectly casual part of the course. 

Honeysuckle and The War God were gallop- 
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ing with spirit and steadiness, and spreading 
their jumps irreproachably. McPhee on the 
former and Mr. Joy on the latter were merely 
nursing their mounts along. 

Thus the field approached the third jump, the 
Liverpool. — Now the stewards quite prided 
themselves on this obstruction. The guard rail 
was of hickory and four inches through. The 
ditch was seven feet wide and four deep and the 
fence was four feet high, as solid as the Bank 
of England and topped by a foot of thick scrub. 
Altogether, it was not a jump to be treated 
lightly. 

There was a general collecting of mounts as 
they drew near. The boy on Molly Pitcher 
pulled a bit toward the outside and he grew a 
little paler, but his lips were set and he faltered 
not. Mr. Collins, on the good chestnut mare, 
kept his place right in the middle of the course. 
Tommy Evans, not wishing to lose an inch of 
ground, held the gray horse's head straight and 
hoped he would take off right. In doing this, 
he knew that he was running chances; but it 
struck him that "the game was worth the 
candle." 

A few strides more and the black mare rose 
to it. Unhappily, she took off long, struck the 
timber just above her knees, lunged forward 
heavily and turned a somersault. 

Perhaps it was the noise of the fall, or it may 
have been only because of the attempt to "teach 
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an old dog new tricks," or possibly he was not 
going in sufficiently collected form — ^but what- 
ever the cause, certain it is that Fleetf oot struck 
the fence, plunged forward, went to his knees 
and rolled over. 

For a second, the two riders lay side by side, 
the gentleman jockey and the professional, while 
those who had cleared the jump swept on. 
Phelan was completely stunned; but Tommy 
Evans, after lying still for two or three sec- 
onds, contrived to struggle to his feet, and in a 
half dazed way got to his horse and was able 
to remount. 

It was rather like a dream, but somehow, more 
mechanically than by volition, he managed to 
get his mount going again. But even dazed as 
he was, he realized that he must nurse Fleet- 
foot along or the horse would never come to 
himself enough to get the rest of the course. 

Condition counts for a great deal ; which per- 
haps explains how the son of Mercury was able 
to wriggle over the next jump (a rail fence, 
with a top rail broken) and pull himself to- 
gether enough to gallop on in the wake of the 
others. For the moment, he was nearly done; 
but he was a thoroughbred and "blood will 
teU." 

Those in front had by this time gained a lead 
of nearly a furlong; — a formidable advantage, 
surely. But Tommy remembered, even in his 
half-disabled condition of mind, that this event 
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was at three miles and a half — and he believed 
that Fleetfoot still had a fighting chance. 

The pace, at this point of the contest, was 
not very fast. They had all settled down to 
the long grind and the riders were watching each 
other and waiting. 

Tommy smuggled his mount over two rather 
low hurdles, and then deftly handed him over 
the pig-pen. Fortunately, there was a broken 
rail in the out, or the gray horse's progress 
might have been stayed at that point. Beyond 
this jump was a long, gentle declivity; and 
Tommy, bearing in mind Fleetfoot's admirable 
shoulder and light forehand, sent the horse 
along and thus made a material gain. 

Over another ordinary hurdle and then at the 
water they galloped. By this time both had 
recovered, to a great extent, and were going in 
something like good steeplechase style. Tommy 
contrived to compass the happy medium be- 
tween rushing and collected form; but, even so, 
Fleetfoot landed a bit short, which made him 
stagger and lose his stride. 

By this time those in front were strung out 
a bit. Honeysuckle had now usurped the chest- 
nut mare's place as leader, the bay gelding had 
been coaxed and urged into second position (a 
length behind). Miss Vivacity was rating along 
comfortably as number three, while Pride of Pied- 
mont and The War God were galloping as a 
pair some two or three lengths away. The gray 
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horse, thanks to Tommy's careful bat yigorons 
riding, was now only a half furlong behind these 
two. — Young Evans knew that his mount was 
the fastest of the lot and he had no mean ad- 
vantage in the weights; but could he stay the 
distance? and could he do the jum^? There 
was still over two long miles to be^ trarersed, 
and rails and furze and earth-banks and water 
to top and leave behindL And ahead galloped 
the gallant Pride of Piedmont, the deer-like 
Miss Vivacity and that grand, great, licm- 
hearted young horse, The War Grod; not to 
mention the able Honeysuckle and The Misan- 
thrope, that moody bay gelding, whose complete 
confidence no human being seemed to enjoy. 

Tommy wondered how much of his sensational 
speed remained to the gray son of Mercury — 
wondered if (provided the jumps lay behind 
them) he would call on the horse, as they swung 
into the straight, and find that he had shot his 
bolt and was as useless as a common hack. 
And he wondered more — ^wondered if this horse 
could possibly spread the Liverpool again. — 
And he thought of the five thousand dollars 
which this race would yield to the winner. He 
thought of his wife; of his father; of his own 
bitter non-success; of how they knew him as a 
weakling and a failure, and might once more 
say to themselves, "He has lost again.** — No! 
no! this must not be! It should not be! He 
would show them ! And he would make his part- 
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ner see, the one who had trusted him. He was 
doing the thing he could do, at last ; — the thing 
he loved. 

Honeysuckle galloped on, cheerfully and reso- 
lutely. Misanthrope kept at his work, his ears 
laid back and a half-dogged, half-defiant air 
about him. Miss Vivacity glided along, seem- 
ing barely to touch the earth in her gay, grace- 
ful, full-reaching gallop. The brown gelding 
and the big, black horse strode along side by 
side. 

Thus they approached the Liverpool the sec- 
ond time round, and thus they flew it — ^with 
one exception. Misanthrope, who had a fancy 
for experimenting with jumps, tried to smash 
the top panel of the fence ; and the conventional 
thing took place. Brown, his jockey, managed 
to roll clear and although Pride of Piedmont 
seemed to land right in the middle of the mel^, 
and was knocked out of his stride, no serious 
harm occurred, and the good brown gelding 
was able to keep his feet. He was a veteran 
'chaser and had been in many tight places 
before. 

A piece of great good luck befell Fleetfoot 
and his rider at this fence, for the horse took 
off exactly right, and although he ticked the 
guard, ploughed through the scrub and knocked 
a splinter off the timber, he was not checked 
or confused. 

Tommy's heart welled up in gratitude as he 
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landed safely and felt his mount go strongly 
forward. For, honestly, he had not expected 
to get over this jump. The previous fall, the 
pace they had been going and the fact that 
they were some twenty lengths behind the others 
— added to the circumstance that Fleetfoot was 
not a big jumper, at best — ^gave him small en- 
couragement. 

He pulled up a bit for the pig-pen, and used 
all his art to get safely over ; and, even so, Fleet- 
foot smartly rapped the out and wavered a 
little as he went on. The gray horse was be- 
ginning to tire; to this fact Tommy could not 
shut his eyes. 

As they all galloped along, there was no vis- 
ible slackening of the pace, although it was clear 
that Honeysuckle, at least, had but little in re- 
serve. Even the light-hearted chestnut mare 
was not asking her freedom. 

On the slope, Mr. Joy roused the big black 
horse a bit, in the hope that his relatively light 
weight would stand him in good stead at this 
point. And so it proved, for he was able to 
shake off the brown gelding, go past Miss Vi- 
vacity and challenge the leader. Honeysuckle. 

McPhee did not regard the two pounds con- 
cession as warranting him in fighting the 
thing out — ^particularly as the black horse was 
far bigger and stronger than his own mount, 
and the latter was going with none too much 
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liberty and ease. Honeysuckle was both will- 
ing and clever; but there was a limit to her 
endurance. In fact, none of the other riders 
thought it wise to take up the issue, at this point ; 
so Mr. Joy had his way. Their watchword 
seemed to be, "Conservation." 

So The War God led the second time over 
the water, with Honeysuckle second, Miss Vi- 
vacity third, Mr. Vincent's good brown gelding 
fourth and Tommy Evans' mount (some ten 
lengths away) last. Both the bay mare and 
the gray horse cut it as fine as possible, each 
making quite a splash and losing a length or 
more in getting away. — ^Neither McPhee nor 
Spencer's partner felt any great uplift of con- 
fidence. In fact, their prospects were now 
rather gloomy. 

Pride of Piedmont was carrying top weight 
in commanding form and with power in re- 
serve. Apparently, he was not in the least ex- 
tended. 

There were three more fences, of the wood 
and brush kind, to be jumped (the last of which 
was simply a heavy hurdle, placed on the track 
at a point opposite the five-eighths pole) and 
then a three furlong dash to the wire. 

Tommy believed that if he could manage to 
get over this last jump on even terms with the 
leader, he would have a chance to win, as Fleet- 
foot was fast, and perfectly at home on the 
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track. That 10, of course, if the horse was mot 
**pumped." 

Pursuant to this idea, Tommy began to ride 
Fleetfoot out. He had full and painful knowl- 
edge of the fact that the gray horse was the 
least adept fencer of the lot, and so his task 
was a most delicate and difficult one. To s^id 
him along,* gaining a little between the jumps, 
and take the obstacles at the greatest possible 
speed compatible with some slight measure of 
safety, was no child's play. 

By dint of hard work, finesse and the taking 
of long chances, he went by the horses, one 
after another, until only The War God was 
ahead as they swung into the track and straight- 
ened out for the last jump (the one at the five 
furlong pole). But just this place was where 
Mr. Vincent had all along planned to make his 
bid to win. So, as Tommy, riding Fleetfoot 
to the utmost of his skill and power, listened, 
he heard a little behind him the rush of the 
game brown gelding as the latter challenged and 
passed the chestnut mare and the fast-tiring 
Honeysuckle. Well he knew that if Mr. Vin- 
cent was able to land his mount on the far side 
of the jump ahead of Fleetfoot, that Spencer's 
and his own plans and efforts and risks would 
go for naught. 

He rode as he had never before ridden; — 
rode in remembrance of his failures — in the 
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fierce light of the things that he had been de- 
nied, and of what he had foregone. But this 
haunting force behind him! Closer, closer it 
drew. Was it to snatch from him the reward of 
waiting and hoping and striving? 

With hand and heel he drove the son of Mer- 
cury forward, in a terrible, space-devouring on- 
slaught. But neither the gallant black horse 
ahead nor the lion-hearted contender whose un- 
flinching eyes were now at Fleetfoot's girths 
gave an inch. 

Thirty yards more, and the three rose to the 
jump as one horse. — ^But the cards of Fate had 
been so dealt that only two were destined to go 
forward — to gallop between the lines of frantic 
men and women, to receive the applause of thou- 
sands whose ears loved the sound of hail-like, 
mingled hoof-beats, whose hearts glorified the 
gallantry of riders and horses of valiant mould. 

Yes, The War God and Pride of Piedmont 
finished so exactly on a line that no judge 
would dare choose between them. The chest- 
nut mare was second, two lengths away. 
Honeysuckle was a poor third. 

The scene was one of gaiety; of warm sun- 
shine and bright colors and the air was filled 
with a careless tumult of holiday shouting. 

Meanwhile, gentle hands, whose tender touch 
he was past feeling, were moving Tommy — ^who 
had failed and dared and failed again. — ^Per- 
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haps the immorUJ part of him had at last been 
reirarded by mcoess; not because of added 
power, bot by reason of being better understood. 

ETans, Senu>r, later remarked that the thing 
was particularly sad in Tiew of the fact that' 
he had decided to gire his son, at the ^id of 
the season, a third interest in the business. In- 
cidentally, both he and Mrs. Tommy (who 
looked well in black) receired a number of syn^ 
pathetic notes deploring the unforbmate pre- 
dilections of the departed. 

Yes, Tommy had a genius for error. 
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